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Your stained glass and other valuable articles 
should be properly insured... Ji 


Most stained glass windows are expensive i 
memorials given by the families of departed / 
parishioners. Both sentimental and intrinsic value 
is involved; therefore, they ought to be covered | 
Y 
4 
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NATIONAL EVENTS 
Labor Sunday, Sept. 2... North Ame 
ican Conference on Faith and Orde 
Oberlin, Ohio. Oberlin College, Sey 
3-10... General Assembly, United St 
dent Christian Council, NCC, Greg 


properly by insurance. 


The best protection available is a Fine Arts ener SEN ‘to Lie 
erties u 
Policy, which is practically “all risk” in the ri . Nashotah, Wis. Nashotah House, Se 
. q The cost of this 6-17... Young Churchmen’s Corpor 
SONCLOGS provided. When so insured, the insurance is low. Forms will be Communion Sunday, Sept. 9... Ca 
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are : ly the following information. hi _Ill. Univ. of Chi _ Sept. 
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arrangement also results in a premium saving. Simply Fill In And Mail NCC, Cleveland, O. Speakers: BiB 
Graham, Walter Judd, Norman V. Peai 
H. R. Bartle. Public Auditorium, Se} 
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REGIONAL EVENTS | 
Province 7 leadership training confé 
ence, Winslow, Ark. Mountain Lod( 
Club, Sept. 9-16... Training camp » 
church camp leaders, NCC, Greentfie: 
N.H. Camp Union, Sept. 10-14. 


DIOCESAN EVENTS 
School of Prayer, Marshall, Va. Trin. 
Church, Sept. 5... Clergy conferens 
Brunswick, Me. St. Paul's Church, Se} 
6-8 .. . Convention of Episcopal You) 
Churchmen, Glenburn, Pa. Church: 
Epiphany, Sept. 7-8 ... Teachers’ trai 
ing conference, Buckeystown, M 
Clagget Conf. Center, Sept. 7-8 . ; 
Parish Life conference for teache 
Easton, Pa. Trinity Church, Sept. 7-9 
House of Young Churchmen, Hill 
mond, Va. Roslyn, Sept. 7-9 .. . Conf 
ence of Episcopal Churchmen, Maj 
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7-9... Fall laymen’s conference, Ba 
town, Texas. Camp Allen, Sept. 7-9 |] 
Lay readers’ conference, Las Veg) 
Nev. Christ Church, Sept. 8-9 ...]] 
5) . treat for seminarians, Wilkes-Barre, | 

39 Years of Service Kirby Epis. House, Sept. 9-10... Clen 
conference, Racine, Wis. DeKovi 


Love and Marriage ECan Cee re ae 


These, we are assured, “go together like a horse Center, Sept. 11-13... Workshop, Brau 


ime : ; : es erhood of St. And LN Orl | 
and carriage.” Things which have been joined Church of fie Antec Sept 


together, like bread-and-butter, salt-and-pepper, .. . Laymen’s conference, Avon, Co! 
peaches-and-cream, had better not be parted. Avon Old Farms School, Sept. 15-16 § 
Their affinity belongs to the nature of things. Girls’ Friendly Society leadership tra 
; ing conference, Radnor, Pa. Conf. Ci 

And there are two features in a strong finan- ter, Sept. 15-16... Laymen’s week-e 
cial program which should never be put asunder Seung an Va. Peterkin Conf. Cent} 
—Social Security and Life Insurance. By their sai i 


very nature, they belong to each other. “You RADIO 
can’t have one without the other,” if you want “Dean Bartlett.” NBC, San Francis} 
to take advantage of the opportunities open to Cali, Sunday and cma, | 
ministers. TELEVISION | 

“Frontiers of Faith,” NCC. NBC 1 


Wise men from East and West will write for 
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facts to prove this point. work, Bune ee ee een N 
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CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 3 
Report from Egypt by ECnews editor William S. Lea, who finds it hard to 
say whether President Nasser created the present situation or whether the 
situation created him. He analyzes Nasser, the significance of the Egyptian 
revolution, and its chances for success. 

HIGH ON A HILL IN HUNGARY 7 
A Christian confab: report on the World Council of Churches’ Central Com- 
mittee meeting by ECnews columnist James W. Kennedy, New York rector. 

GOLDEN YEARS IN ALABAMA 10 
Care for the aged has been much on the Church’s mind lately, so a group of 
nine parishes in Alabama did something more than think about it. 

“TRULY PATRIOTIC” CHINESE CHURCHES 11 
A pastoral letter from the Chinese House of Bishops in Shanghai indicates 
the Church there is willing to meet government demands for “patriotism.” 

DILEMMA IN THE MELTING POT 13 


New York’s Bishop Donegan, with others, forced a change in the city Board 
of Education’s 1955 proposals for teaching religion in public schools. 
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A Matter of Pride? 


Our eldest son regarded my feverish 
efforts to straighten up the rectory with 
a suspicious eye. 

“T thought you said that someone was 
coming to clean house for you tomorrow?” 

ro IE ohio 
my picking up. 

“Well,” he said, “are you doing all this 
so she won’t know what kind of a house- 
keeper you really are?” 

Ah, the candor of childhood. That one, 


I thought, deserves a candid answer. 


[ replied, and went on with 


“Yes, partly,” I said, after a little con- 
sideration, “and partly because I don’t 
want her to be so discouraged the first 
time that she’ll never come back. And that 
reminds me,” I waved the dustpan at him, 
“get upstairs this minute and pick up the 
93 comic books that are under your bed.” 


“Ninety-seven,” he corrected me. “But 
where shall I put them? Under the bed is 
where I like to keep them.” 


“If you leave them there another day, 
I'll take care of them. I'll burn them.” 


And with that dire threat ringing in his 
ears, he departed, mumbling, and I was 
left to do my picking up in peace. But as 
I worked I thought of his words. Is all this 
frantic effort to keep clean and neat sim- 
ply a matter of pride? Do I do it only 
because I’m afraid of what some parishion- 
er will think—much worse, say? That was 
really a disturbing thought, but I think 
that the answer is, honestly, no: I just 
don’t like to live in a mess. So, instead of 
giving it all up as a waste of time, I kept 
on, eventually heading upstairs and into 
the boys’ room where I found not one son, 
but two, lying mostly under the bed with 
their books. Ob- 
viously they were not at all perturbed by 
any questions about the proper motives 


heads buried in comic 


for keeping house. 
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=PORT FROM EGYPT 


Cairo—July, 1956 


The real map of Egypt, as I saw it in the office of 
> Chairman of the Permanent Council for Welfare 
rvices, is like a kite with a long tail. This is the 
aabited part of this ancient land, and is composed 
the Delta and the thin ribbon of the Nile River 
lley as it stretches southward toward the Sudan. All 
e is desert. Through the centuries the river has 
ight the desert, and so far the desert seems to have 
n. Even King Tut’s glory, on display at the Egyptian 
iseum of Antiquities in Cairo, was finally covered 
the sands. We remember the poem which we learned 
1g ago as a schoolboy: “My name is Oziamandias, 
ng of Kings! Look on my works, ye mighty, and 
spair! Nothing beside remains . .. beyond . . . the 
ie and level sands stretch far away.” 


A New Pharaoh? 


Today there is a new ruler in Egypt and at the 
yment his power seems as secure as that of any 
araoh. Gamal Abdel Nasser is, by “popular” election, 
President of Egypt. He has been called “a dictator 
default” in a “revolution without a doctrine.” That 
is a dictator and that there has been a revolution 
Egypt cannot be questioned. This man Nasser faces 
»blems the ancient kings of Egypt did not know, 
1 he could be on the verge of assuming a role in the 
tory of the world not unlike the greatest of his 
-decessors. At first this man who drove King Farouk 
- of the land and presided over the exodus of the 
tish from Suez seemed a rather moderate and mild 
n who sought no personal power but was dedicated 
the liberation of his country from the corruption 
the old regime. Today there are many who fear that 
fancies himself the new caliph, the leader of the 
ab world, and ultimately, through a program of 
reressive neutrality,” holder of the balance of power 
he world. He is a man of tremendous ambition. But, 
the other hand, I believe him to be honest, patriotic, 
1 genuinely devoted to the religion of Islam. 

What manner of man is Nasser? What is the real 
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significance of the Egyptian revolution and what are 
its chances of success? Can Nasser conquer the desert 
as King Tut could not? What will be the net result of 
all this in the history of our time? It was to try to 
answer some of these questions that I went to Egypt. 

It is hard to say whether Nasser created the situation 
or whether the situation created Nasser. As is usually 
so, perhaps it worked both ways. The fact is that he 
is now the undisputed ruler of Egypt and the idol of 
the Arab world. He is the spokesman for over 
43,000,000 people in the Middle East, only about half 
of whom live in Egypt. By the purchase of arms from 
Czechoslovakia he has upset the balance of power in 
this whole area. Although in the past he has been 
moderate in his words about Israel, today he is 
expected by his Arab followers to drive the Jew into 
the sea. I heard men in Jordan speak of him as if he 
were a kind of saviour, and the mere fact that I had 
seen him made me a kind of hero in their eyes. His 
name is uttered throughout the Arab world with a kind 
of magical effect. 

Nasser looks like a hero. He is a little more than 
six feet tall and weighs more than 200 pounds. He is 
only 38 years old. Most of his cabinet ministers are 
small men in comparison, so that he always stands out 
among them. He still carries a head scar which he is 
said to have received in 1935 in leading a demonstra- 
tion against the British. As a student in the military 
academy he was something of a rebel. Even then he 
was known as a champion of the “underdog” and a 
deeply religious man. Today his associates are com- 
pletely devoted to him and there is every reason to 
believe that he can expect absolute loyalty. This was 
evident in the talks which I had both with cabinet 
ministers and with subordinates in the government 
offices. 

The President of Egypt lives in a simple house, along 
with other officers of the army. He is married and 
has two sons and two daughters. There can be little 
question of the sincerity of his religion. He often carries 
prayer beads with him and does not in any way hide 
his devotion to Islam. Nearly every other corner in 
Cairo has a new mosque, built by Nasser’s government. 
(But there are some who maintain that this is done in 
order to forestall any opposition from the Al Ahzar, the 
ancient Moslem school in Cairo which has for centuries 
been the conservative interpreter of Islam.) 

It would be wrong to say that there is anything like 
a free democracy in Egypt. Maj. Gen. Mohammed 
Naguib, whom Nasser picked as the “front” for the 
revolution, seems to have been too “democratic.” He 
is now in retirement and some insist that he is under 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


a kind of house arrest. The leaders of modern Egypt 
believe that they know what is best for the people and 
that they are above reproach in devotion to the best 
interests of their countrymen. When I asked the head 
of the Office of Information, Col. Abdel Kader Hatem, 
about free elections he replied, “Does one give a child 
a knife to play with?” I must add, however, that I 
had the feeling that at this time Nasser’s men are sin- 
cerely trying to prepare the people of Egypt for a real 
democracy. They may be right in withholding such 
freedom for the moment. They argue that it would only 
lead to the emergence of the old corrupt political parties 
which have been a plague in Egypt for decades. 


Egypt's Basic Problem 


The real problem of modern Egypt is to find a way 
in which 23,000,000 people can live on such a small 
strip of land, completely surrounded by desert. The 
inhabited part of Egypt is the most thickly populated 
area on earth. I have never seen such poverty, and 
I am told that it exists to this degree nowhere else 
except in India—which must be a tragic land, if this 
is so. 

Nasser and his government are attacking this basic 
problem with remarkable courage. I have seen the 
results of the land reform movement, I have visited 
the collective farms and the agricultural centers, and 
I have talked with the Ministry of National Production 
and gone over the plans for the High Dam at Aswan. 
It is an ambitious program for any country, but even 
more remarkable for a land so poor as Egypt. But it 
is taking place, this revolution. Although the fellaheen, 
the country people, have yet to receive the full rewards 
of the “‘new day,” Nasser stands for one thing they have 
not had in the past—hope. The great landowners were 
forced to give up their land and it has been system- 
atically turned over to the people. One cannot say that 
there has been anything like the “liberation of the 
masses” yet, but certainly this is the outward goal of 
a revolution which is just as real as anything which has 
happened in Russia. But Nasser’s problem is far more 
difficult than that of the Russians. The density of pop- 
ulation in Egypt is 1,600 per square mile (as compared 
with 210 per square mile in the United States). In 
addition to that, 96.5 per cent of his land is desert sand. 


The High Dam 


Space will not permit our giving a full description 
of this revolution in all its aspects. One illustration, 
however, will show how ambitious it is. The Aswan 
High Dam will tap the Nile River at a point just below 
the borders of the Sudan. It will be the largest in the 
world. By irrigating the land twice a year with water 
from the dam two crops can be produced on over 
400,000 acres in Upper Egypt. New areas to be culti- 
vated amount to about 1,300,000 fedans (a fedan is a 
little more than an acre). Power will be generated 
and taken by giant power lines extending 600 miles 


to Cairo and the Nile Delta. I was told that the Sudanese 
have now agreed to the project because they will be 
allowed to take water from the lake for their own 
irrigation projects. If this program, together with the 
land reform program and the new industrial expansion 
which the Ministry of National Production proposes, 
is a success, Egypt may yet fulfill the hope which burns. 
in many hearts up and down the Nile today. 


Danger Signals | 


But there are danger signals along the way. There is; 
a quiet, but nonetheless real, opposition from the All 
Azhar, this ancient Arab University of Cairo whicht 
for centuries has been the stronghold of Islamic law. 
Already they have opposed the new laws on divorce, 
which to the conservative Moslem are too Western andt 
give women too many rights. (The old Islamic law is 
that if a man says three times in the presence off 
witnesses that he divorces his wife, then it is so. But 
Moslem law made him provide for her in a humanes 
way.) I saw an almost defiant attitude toward Moslem 
standards on the part of a brilliant young woman in theé 
Land Reform Office who had even gone so far as tc 
keep her maiden name after her marriage. But so fa 
there has been no open break between the new regimes 
and the old traditionalists. 

The business people of Egypt do not like Nasser 
nor his program. There are some exceptions, it is true¢ 
but by and large their attitude to him is the same as 
the attitude of the business community in the Unitec 
States toward the New Deal. I was told that busines 
people are hesitant to invest in industry. Instead, thes 
build apartment houses and hotels. There certainh} 
seems to be a new building going up in Cairo in every 
block or so of the better areas. (Old Cairo remains th 
same—dirty, poor, and sordid. ) 

There are many more people in Egypt than caa} 
possibly find jobs, and the birth rate is increasing} 
The government has tried to introduce birth contre({ 
clinics, but the Moslem leaders have objected and 
what education is being done along this line is don 
surreptitiously. Since there are more people than jobs 
every office has a squad of “flunkeys’”’ who sit aroun: 
and do nothing more important than to run an erran‘p 
now and then. 


Rise of Education 


Perhaps the most significant development in th 
part of the world is the rise of secular education. Th: 
is something new in the East. Unfortunately the Britis} 
never did much to build schools for the Egyptian) 
Nasser has. (It is believed also by most Egyptians tha 
this was official British policy, as was their oppositi 
to industrialization on the grounds that it would 
competitive with Birmingham and Manchester. ) 

The development of secular schools has one d 
advantage, however, in that it seems to imply that th 
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THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


A Tale of Two Cities (And Two Archbishops) . . . At Last: Reduced Airline Fares 
for Clergy . . . Carolina: Anti-Segregation Loses One Round . . . Missouri: 
Some Inter-Church Goodwill . . . The Dedicated Hens of Holland 


> A plan aimed at preventing racially integrated 
schools breezed through the North Carolina 
Legislature last month, despite vigorous opposi- 
jon from church leaders. Bishop Coadjutor 
Richard H. Baker of the Diocese of North Carolina 
ed in the fight against a series of anti-integra- 
ion bills backed by Gov. Luther Hodges (ECnews, 
Aug. 19). Bishop Baker, president of the North 
sarolina Council of Churches, joined other clergy- 
men in an appearance before the special legisla- 
ive session and read a council statement deploring 
what it called ‘tactics of evasion’ and, in effect, 
lisloyalty to the supreme law of the land. The Rev. 
Maurice Kidder, an Episcopal priest, called the 
woposed anti-integration bills “hypocritical, coer- 
sive and hopeless to the people who most need 
ncouraging.” 


> President Eisenhower has signed into law a 
ll allowing airlines to give clergymen reduced 
rates on a “space available basis.” Most domes- 
ic carriers have indicated they’ll provide this 
courtesy. It means that the clergyman won’t be 
ible to make reservations but must wait at the 
uirport to see if space is available at departure 
‘ime. The reduced rates won’t go into effect, how- 
aver, until the Civil Aeronautics Board and air- 
ine representatives draft regulations for the 
pplication of the clergy fares. 


> Dedicated hens: Farmers of a small village 
n Holland have rallied to an appeal by local 
luthorities for help. Each farmer promised to 
nominate” one hen to “‘work exclusively for the 
shhurch.” All the eggs will be sold to raise money 
or restoring the local village church. 


> Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill has 
aken order for the consecration of the Rev. 
frederic C. Lawrence as suffragan bishop of 
Massachusetts. The ceremony will be Nov. 3 in 
s0ston’s Trinity Church, with Bishop Sherrill as 
onsecrator. Assisting him will be Bishop Wil- 
iam A. Lawrence of Western Massachusetts and 
he Rt. Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Bishop Co- 
djutor of Massachusetts. Bishop Lawrence will 
Iso preach the sermon for his brother’s conse- 
ration. 
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& A National Council-sponsored Dutch refugee 
family of four, the Van Halem’s, received the full 
red-carpet treatment in Bayonne, N. J., last 
month. It all began when the Rev. Allan B. 
Grayson, rector of Trinity Church and official 
greeter, remembered he couldn’t speak Dutch. 
His plea for help brought quick response: Chil- 
dren of the parish had already offered to scrub 
down a room in the parish hall for the new fam- 
ily. The Salvation Army had offered beds and 
furniture, and the Jewish Community Center of- 
fered its special know-how, gained from having 
settled 100 such families. But one woman offered 
her knowledge of Dutch, another her knowledge 
of German. An ex-G.]. married to a Dutch girl 
offered a four-room apartment in his house; a 
Dutch war bride offered to teach the family Eng- 
lish. When the Van Halem’s arrived they found 
a temporary home which Bayonne residents had 
filled with furniture, bedding, household sup- 
plies and even an electric toaster. “This has been 
a wonderful thing—but it’s exhausting,’ com- 
mented Fr. Grayson. 


& Dr. Charles L. Taylor, for 12 years dean of 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., 
becomes the first full-time executive director of 
the American Association of Theological Schools 
Jan. 1. Dean Taylor has been with ETS more 
than 30 years. His new post was made possible 
by the recent $725,000 grant to the AATS from 
a fund set up by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The as- 
sociation includes 79 accredited member schools 
and 43 associate members throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


& Christ Church, Cooperstown, N. Y., had strong 
competition when it held its fair, The Blossom 
Festival, on the same weekend that the Detroit 
Tigers and the New York Giants played an exhi- 
bition game in the Baseball Hall of Fame town. 
Nevertheless, the parish festival drew the crowds 
too, particularly when these three items were 
auctioned off: a steel engraving of the White 
House given by Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower; a base- 
ball signed by each member of the New York 
Giants, and another ball sending good wishes to 
the festival from Willie Mays of Giants fame. 
More than $6,500 from the festival was turned 
over to the Christ Church restoration fund, the 
Rev. George F. French, rector, said. 
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& Rugged but religious: Former American 
League star outfielder George Case, now Rutgers 
University baseball coach, has at least three an- 
swers for any boy who thinks there’s something 
“soft” about going to church. They are the Rev. 
Thomas Foster, vicar of the Church of the 
Atonement, Fair Lawn, N. J.; Jim Waring, a 
General Theological Seminary student, and Bill 
Eastman, a Yale Divinity School student—all 
former Rutgers athletes. “They are perfect ex- 
amples of great competitors who were deeply 
religious,” Case said. “They fought tooth and 
nail every inch of the way to win games, but they 
had even dispositions and didn’t tend to fly off 
the handle and cuss when things didn’t go right.” 


p> Eyewitnesses: The Rev. and Mrs. Philip P. 
Werlein of St. James’ Church, Baton Rouge, La., 
were aboard the Swedish motorship, Stockholm, 
which rammed the Italian liner, Andrea Doria, in 
late July. The Werleins were bound for a visit 
with their daughter and her husband in Bonn, 
Germany. The Werleins escaped injury. 


&> Lightning struck the spire of St. Paul’s 
Church, Sikeston, Mo., last month, and caused a 
fire that did almost $30,000 in damage. The in- 
terior of the four-year-old building was destroyed. 
Even before the blaze was out, offers of worship 
facilities came from all directions and denomi- 
nations. To mention a few: the Lutherans, Pres- 
byterians, Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
Knights of Columbus. Insurance covered most 
of the loss; the remainder was more than met 
from offerings taken in Missouri parishes. St. 
Paul’s congregation hopes to have its own church 
again by November. The Rev. Harlow P. Dono- 
van, Jr., is resident Episcopal minister in Sikes- 
ton. 


> A tale of two Archbishops: Dr. Geoffrey Fran- 
cis Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, tells about 
the time he was given a police escort during a 
visit to New York. He told the detective how im- 
pressed the Archbishop of York had been when 
the latter was escorted through Chicago at 60 
miles an hour. “The following Sunday,” said 
Dr. Fisher, “. .. we seemed to be going rather 
fast. The traffic was just a blur... I said to the 
detective: ‘What on earth were we doing?’ 
‘Eighty miles an hour,’ he replied. ‘That beats 
that there Bishop of York.” Dr. Fisher con- 
cluded: “what he really meant was that New 
York had beaten Chicago.” 


> The Rey. S. Michael Yasutake is the first Nis 
(native-born American of Japanese descent) 
head a non-Japanese Episcopal congregation 
the Diocese of Chicago. At the request of tf 
congregation, he was named vicar of the Chur 
of St. Raphael the Archangel, Oak Lawn, whe 
he’s been supply priest since 1953. He’s give 
major credit for developing the mission, whi 
recently began the first $60,000 unit of its pr 
posed new church. 


» The Rt. Rey. James Hughes, Bishop of Mat 
beleland (Central Africa), arrives in this co 

try Sept. 26 for a two-month tour arranged | 
the American Church Union. He’ll visit at leg 
12 cities from coast to coast, beginning withl 
preaching engagement at St. Bartholomew 
New York, Sept. 30. In October he’ll speak : 
ACU’s annual council banquet in New York. , 


& Mailman’s dilemma. a Hindu holy man in- 
dia has embarrassed postal authorities becau 
he keeps putting money in mail boxes “to be se 
to God.” He refuses to take it back. Officials ¢) 
in a quandary as to what to do with the fundsa 


> There’s one jukebox in Washington, D. | 
that doesn’t want your nickel. It’s ina new Wit 
side Chapel opened by Mount Vernon PI} 
Methodist Church. When you enter the chay: 
you can push a button for one of a dozen h 
which will play softly in the background. 


Ticking It Off ... 


Schenectady, N. Y., he was an active der Ir 
sheriff ... The Rev. Sanford Garner, Jr., ree! 
of St. Barnabas Church, Tullahoma, Tenn., , 
accepted an invitation to study at St. Augi# 
tine’s College, Canterbury, England, from if 
tober until June, 1957... The Rev. Arthuill! 
Kelsey, rector of the Memorial Church, Bis 
more, Md., is the new chaplain of General Tif 
logical Seminary, succeeding the late Dr. M i 


Child Center, Seattle, is the new superinten| i 
of the Episcopal Church Home for Children,) i 
Angeles, while Clifford Horton, Oklahoma pule 
relations man, is the new superintendent off 


Seamen’s Church Institute in San Pedro, | 
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he World Council Meeting 


It. 2, 1956, 14th Sunday after Trinity : 
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High On a Hill In Hungary: A Christian Confab 


When the World Council of 
Churches Central Committee 
meets each year, it draws 
churchmen of stature from a 
score or more nations. This sum- 
mer’s session was in Hungary— 
behind the Iron Curtain. Here’s 
a report by James W. Kennedy, 
who writes Ecumenical Report 
for ECnews. 


The Hungarians call it Galyateto, 
vhich means “top of the mountain.” 
Jere on the highest spot in Hungary, 
he Trade Unions have erected a very 
ine “rest home” (more of a holiday 
louse). And it was here the Central 
jommittee of the World Council of 
Thurches met from July 28 to August 
) as guests of the Hungarian Ecu- 
nenical Council. 

But those who came from most of 
he countries of the world were not 
Solated and shut off as in some pleas- 
mt concentration camp. They were 
iccorded many opportunities to see 
ind talk with people. Even though we 
lid not know the Hungarian lan- 
ftuage, the warmth of our reception 
vas unmistakable. 

Wherever we went the people 
rowded around. Hospitality and gifts 
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were literally showered upon us. At 
no other place where the Central Com- 
mittee has yet met have the people in 
the churches themselves shown such a 
deep interest in the ecumenical cause 
which brought us together. 

Many have wondered why the meet- 
ing was held behind the Iron Curtain. 
It met here mainly because of the 
custom to meet each year in a differ- 
ent part of the world wherever there 
is a member church. Eastern Europe 
had not yet entertained the Central 
Committee. The invitation to meet in 
Hungary came in 1954 after the 
Evanston Assembly and was accepted 
in 1955 before any changes in the 
political situation. Wherever the 
World Council’s Central Committee 
meets, it discusses quite honestly and 
fully all matters on its agenda, freely 
in a Christian fellowship represent- 
ing many different races and political 
backgrounds, and in this companion- 
ship and conference together Chris- 
tian love always shines through. 

The ordinary, essential business of 
the Central Committee is never rou- 
tine, mainly because it touches so 
many facets of human existence. Each 
division and department makes a re- 
port so that a clear picture of the 
past year’s work is given and the next 
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stages in each area mapped out and 
authorized. Several matters were dra- 
matic, made so by the very nature of 
their content and significance, as well 
as the setting in Hungary and the 
possible far-reaching consequences. 

I refer specifically to Bishop K. H. 
Ting’s report on the Chinese Church, 
absent so long from the deliberations 
of the Central Committee; the con- 
versations with the Russian Orthodox 
Church; the case of the Lutheran 
Bishop Lajos Ordass, who was ar- 
rested in 1948; the continuing tragic 
plight of the refugees, especially in 
Arabia, and the second main theme of 
the meetings on the necessity of 


The picture above: From left, here’s a 
line-up of Episcopalians at the WCC 


meeting: Mr. and Mrs. Charles Taft; 
Bishop Dun of Washington; the Rey. Ray 
Maxwell, who heads world relief of 
WCC; Presiding Bishop Sherrill; Leila 
Anderson, assistant executive secretary 
of the National Council of Churches; the 
Rev. Dr. James Kennedy, author of this 
article; Helen Turnbull, WCC staff mem- 
ber; the Rey. Dr. William S. Lea, editor 
of Episcopal Churchnews; Mrs. Dun; 
Elizabeth Palmer, executive secretary of 
the world YWCA; Roderick French, rep- 
resenting the NCC Youth Division. 


building a responsible international 
society. 

Bishop Ting, an Anglican, came to 
the Central Committee meeting as an 
observer, the first one to come since 
Bishop Chao. The latter was one of 
the first presidents of the World 
Council, and he resigned mainly be- 
cause of the Central Committee’s 
statement on Korea and germ war- 
fare in 1950. Bishop Ting was for- 
merly secretary of the World Student 
Christian Federation and known to 
many members of the Central Com- 
mittee. We had been so long without 
contact with China that conversations 
were difficult (although he was but- 
ton-holed at every available moment 
throughout the week), but they were 
made easier because of the affection 
and friendship for Bishop Ting him- 
self. His address was very carefully 
prepared. 


The ‘Tensions’ of Today 


“Tt is no secret that the Chinese 
churches are not too satisfied with the 
positions the World Council of 
Churches is taking,” he declared. 
“This accounts for the tensions that 
exist today. 

“The Communists do not believe in 
God or Christ and think that in 100 
or 200 years, religion will wither 
away. In all these matters we do not 
agree and have frequent arguments 
with them. But we do not think this 
should prevent us from recognizing 
the many good things they have done 
LOMAS es 

“To put loyalty to the state first has 
been a very great danger, but not only 
in China. This is a universal danger. 
... We have this danger in China. But 
in China, there is another sense in 
which the danger is less than in other 
countries. We are under an openly 
atheistic and non-religious govern- 
ment. This open atheism is a guaran- 
tee that we know where we stand and 
therefore have no illusions... . 

“Are Christians in China too naive? 
Are we going deeply enough into the 
essence of the Communist? If I must 
err, I much prefer to err on the side 
of naivete than cynicism. We think 
we know the essence of the Commu- 
nist. He is a child of God and in him 
there is something God regards as 
worth saving.... 

“There is a constitutional guaran- 
tee of the rights of Churches in the 
new China, and Christians have had 
a part along with those of other re- 
ligions in drafting this religious sec- 
tion of the Constitution. ... There is 
freedom to conduct services, Sunday 
schools, establish student work in uni- 
versities, and to print and distribute 
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literature without censorship in 
China today.... 


The Three-Self Movement 


“The Churches of China have 
learned several important things by 
being independent. Divorced from 
missionary funds, the Chinese 
Churches have developed a program 
of self-administration, self-support 
and self-propagation (the ‘Three Self 
Movement’). . . . We must build a 
Church appropriate to the new life 
our people have entered into.” 

Despite many difficulties in re- 
establishing relationships with the 
Chinese Church, it was felt that 
Bishop Ting’s visit was a step in the 
right direction. 

Bishop Rajah Manikam, former 
East Asia Secretary for the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and the 
World Council, added to our knowl- 
edge of the China situation as he sup- 
plemented Bishop Ting’s remarks. He 
declared it was time we sent an official 
delegation to China from the World 
Council and that we must not give up 
our contacts. A message of brotherly 
concern and love was sent to the Chi- 
nese Churches from the Galyateto 
meeting. 


Enter Russia? 


Following an exchange of letters 
with Metropolitan Nicolai of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, begun last 
year, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, chair- 
man of the Central Committee, con- 
ducted informal conversations with 


Bishops Sherrill and Ting: ‘We think we know the essence of the Communist.’ 
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the Metropolitan, who is head of t 
office of foreign relations of the Mc 
cow Patriarchate, last March when 
visited Russia with the nine-memb 
delegation from the National Coun 
of Churches. 

A proposal was drawn up on be 
sides for a meeting of a small de 
gation of the World Council with 
delegation from the Moscow Pati 
archate to discuss the Russi 
Church’s possible membership in t 
World Council. The Central Comm 
tee approved such a meeting, possik 
in Paris in late January, with the u 
derstanding that in this explorato 
conversation, neither side will be co1 
mitted in advance to any results. 


Possible Release of Ordass | 


One of the most dramatic momer 
came at the very end of the meetin 
It concerned the possible reinsta‘ 
ment of Hungarian Bishop La; 
Ordass, who was deposed by i 
Church (Lutheran) and convicted | 
his government in 1948. He sery 
two years in prison and has since be 
virtually under house confineme;\ 
Conversations were held all throu 
the week between representatives : 
the Lutheran World Federation, 1 
General Secretary of the World Cow 
cil, the Hungarian Lutheran Chur 
and the Council for Church Affairs’ 
the Hungarian Government. There 
good reason to believe that Bisk 
Ordass may soon be released and t: 
he will resume his work in the H} 
garian Church. 

The general refugee program is {/ 


| 
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‘ing, the Division on Inter-Church 


and Service to Refugees reported. 
re is still a tragic problem among 
Arabs. In the narrow Gaza strip 
gne over 200,000 refugees have ex- 
fed in idleness for the past five 
ars. The problem is such a long- 
rm one that there is a growing dis- 
clination on the part of the 
iurches themselves to continue sup- 
rting this program. Since the 
nited Nations Palestine Relief 
gency has been continued until 1960, 
ywever, the World Council must con- 
nue to help at least that long. The 
piscopal Church’s aid comes through 
e Presiding Bishop’s Fund for 
orld Relief. 

Two resolutions were passed to en- 
le the Division to continue with its 
ork and to lay upon the Churches 
ie need for a continuing concern for 
fugees. 

The second main theme of the Cen- 
al Committee meeting was on “The 
hurches and the Building of a Re- 
onsible International Society.” Re- 
rts and recommendations were pre- 
red for the Central Committee and 
resented by Sir Kenneth Grubb, 
hairman of the Committee and Dr. 
. Frederick Nolde, Executive Direc- 
rw of the C.C.I.A. 


ve Points 
ir Kenneth’s statement: 

“Tf the Church is to work effectively 
i the building of a responsible in- 
Tnational society, it must never lose 
ad of certain essential principles 
hich it must obey. 

“Firstly, as an ecumenical society 
le churches must set an example to 
le international order of peace, free- 
mi and social justice; of love for 
1¢ neighbor, of order in liberty, of a 
liet and dispassionate mind applied 

the crises of human affairs. 
econdly, they must constantly ex- 
their own faith and the insights 
e Bible that are relevant to the 
of man in relation to the state, 
ociety of states, and the relation- 
of states. 

‘hirdly, they must educate Chris- 
people on the meaning of the re- 
nsible international society, and so 
ch that the sense of this responsi- 
lity is as widely diffused as possible. 

‘ourthly, they must strive to 


w, reconciliation, and fellow- 
the elimination of the nascent 
es of conflict and the harmonizing 
competing claims of a commu- 


nd any formula of political recon- 


Tallyho! Charles Taft, left, and two Hungarians sally forth to slay the fish. 


“Fifthly, they must constantly 
stress the implications of the Chris- 
tian truth that sovereignty does not 
reside in the State, or in a society of 
States, and cannot even in a world 
state. But that all states subsist under 
the sovereignty, through the mercy, 
and subject to the judgments of God.” 


The Christian Responsibility 


Dr. Nolde’s statement: 

“The primary contribution of the 
Churches to the building of a respon- 
sible international society lies in the 
steadfast proclamation of the Gospel, 
at home and to the uttermost parts of 
the world, and in the growing solidar- 
ity of the Christian fellowship which 
transcends all boundaries of nation 
and race. 

“An inescapable responsibility 
rests upon Christians and Churches 
to seek peace, justice, and freedom for 
all men everywhere. To meet this re- 
sponsibility, it is necessary to relate 
Christian truth to the ever changing 
contemporaneous problems by which 
the world is perplexed. This aspect of 
the Christian testimony to the na- 
tions and peoples of the world involves 
no new or strange Gospel. It is an in- 
evitable projection from Christian 
conviction and experience. 

“Tn seeking to determine what the 
Churches must do now, if they are to 
make their reasonable contribution, 
three basic assumptions are impor- 
tant: 

1. It is the conviction of the Chris- 
tian that God, who is the Ruler of 
History and the Father of our Lord, 
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Jesus Christ, is sovereign over men 
and nations. 

2. The contribution which the 
Churches have to make must be medi- 
ated through people. 

3. Whatever the Churches have to 
say must be made relevant to the ex- 
isting situation. Churchmen must dis- 
cern the times and the seasons if the 
eternal truths of Christianity are to 
be most helpful in building responsi- 
ble relations among the peoples of the 
world in our present time.” 

From the varied discussion of this 
theme and its many allied themes 
ranging over the whole complex of 
modern international problems a 
statement was prepared for sending 
to member churches. 

The climax of the meetings came on 
the final day at the reception and din- 
ner held in the spacious and beautiful 
Parliament Building, given by the 
president of the Presidium of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, Mr. 
Dobi. Dr. Fry spoke very bluntly to 
all assembled, in answer to Mr. Dobi, 
including leading government offi- 
cials. He said that the World Council 
stood squarely for all the truth, 
spoken in complete honesty, in a free 
parliament of peoples; and in peace 
based on freedom and justice for all 
men, under the sovereign will of God; 
the World Council has divided votes, 
but on major issues it has a common 
authority in Jesus Christ, and to this 
he proposed a toast. 

The next meeting of the Central 
Committee will be held in New Haven, 
Conn., July 30-August 7, 1957. 
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Next Step: To find the land on which to build this proposed Home for the Aged 


The Golden Years in Alabama 


Care for the aged has been much 
on the mind of the Church lately. It’s 
true that a great deal has been done, 
notably by such groups as the Super 
Sixty Clubs in Washington, the Gol- 
den Age Clubs in Texas, and the 100 
homes for the aged operated by the 
Episcopal Church. 

But that’s not enough. Statistics 
show a 30 per cent increase in the 
country’s total population since 1930, 
and a 180 per cent increase in persons 
65 and older. 

For the past year, a group of nine 
Episcopal parishes in and around Bir- 
mingham, Ala., have directed their 
energies and talents toward meeting 
a Christian responsibility to the aged. 
Organized into the Episcopal Founda- 
tion of Jefferson County, the parishes 
have, ina relatively short time, raised 
the necessary $350,000 for a new 
Episcopal Home for the Aged. The 
total cost, with Government aid, will 
be about $750,000. 

The institution will be run on a 
non-profit, non-denominational basis. 
In a home-like atmosphere, it will 
have 80 beds for the aged and con- 
valescent (none of whom will be ac- 
cepted from outside Jefferson Coun- 
ty). It will have an infirmary, a 
chapel, and solariums. It will have a 
dietician, medical staff, and regis- 
tered nurses. It will have provisions 
for useful occupations and recreation. 
Fees will be based on ability to pay. 

Having raised its share of the pro- 
gram, the foundation now is in line 
for a Government grant of $500,000 
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under the Hill-Burton Act. This law 
provides that the Government will 
meet two-thirds of the cost of con- 
struction and equipment if the appli- 
cant for such help raises the first one- 
third and provides a building site and 
an operating fund. 

The Rev. David Cady Wright Jr., 
rector of St. Mary’s-on-the-Highlands 
Church, said: 

“Everyone should be aware of the 
great financial assistance available 
from the Hill-Burton Act. It would 
be wonderful if other dioceses would 
make the same adventure. It was a 
tremendous and inspiring experience 
to see the dream embraced by the nine 
parishes here in Birmingham—an in- 
terparochial endeavor that brought 
stimulation and joy to all participat- 
ing. It was a great team effort.” 

The next step is to acquire a site 
for the attractive building in the 
architect’s sketch above. To raise the 
money, the foundation (whose officers 
are all laymen) suggested purchase 
of “builder’s shares” of $300 each. 
The group then adopted a 30-month 
period (three income tax years) in 
which payments could be made in in- 
stallments if the donor wished. Some 
gave special gifts of $1,000 or more; 
others bought one or more builder’s 
shares; and others were able to do- 
nate enough for a fraction of a share. 
The important thing: The $350,000 
was raised, and Birmingham will soon 
have a beautiful home for her senior 
citizens. 
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Episcopal Leaders Join Other 
In Letter to ‘Perplexed’ Reds 


As the Western democracies hay 
gleefully noted in recent month, 
Communists the world over have bee 
undergoing an agonizing reappraiss 
of the Party Line ever since the S 
viet denunciation of the late Jose 
Stalin. Last month, 55 Americans, it 
cluding religious leaders of all th 
major faiths, signed an open lette 
to “perplexed” Communists, urgin 
them to face manfully the doubts an 
misgivings that now plague them. 

The letter, sent to Communist lea 
ers in this country, was prepared 
the Foundation for Religious Acti 
in the Social and Civil Order, whi 
describes itself as an independe 
privately supported, non-sectari 
educational group with headquarte 
in New York. The signers includ 
clergy, educators, diplomats, lab 
leaders and business men. qj 

The letter said that since Stalin 
death in 1953 and since the recent o 
ficial move to “de-sanctify” him, Con 
munists have experienced a “sou 
searching of the most fundamenti 
character.” It added: 

“We urge you not to evade : 
silence these doubts and promptin ’ 
of conscience, but to face them mas 
fully. There is no reason for shar. 
in the fact of having made a mistahi 
To err is human. But it is shame#t 
to go on in an evil course and to pe 
sist in the betrayal of man’s highal 
ideals simply because one lacks t) 
courage to go to the bottom and v} 
cover the source of fatal error . 
We know that it is not easy to adr 
that the sacrifices of a lifetime hat 
procured not the heaven on earth yi 
had expected from Communism, but 
dictatorship of terror and slavery.’ .! 


The dives aks. the Communi 


State made for man?” 

The signers included the Rt. 
Henry St. George Tucker, retired fi 
mer Presiding Bishop of the Prot 
tant Episcopal Church; the Rt. Ri 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washingt¢ 
Dean James A. Pike of the Cathedl 
of St. John the Divine; and Dit 
Francis B. Sayre Jr. of the Natiaf 
Cathedral in Washington. Others: 
cluded Roman Catholic Bishop | 
chael J. Ready of Columbus, O.; 
Rev. Norman Vincent Peale; and R 
bi David De Sola Pool of the Sparifi 
and Portuguese Synagogue of | 
York. 


United Press 


\ Trip to China: The outside world in recent months has been given an occasional 
limpse of church life in Red China (see story, this page). Now, the Rev. Dr. Hewlett 
ohnson, the “Red Dean” of Canterbury, will get a first-hand look for himself. Above, 
e and his family prepare to leave London for their vacation trip to China. The 
ohnsons’ daughters are Keren, 14, left, and Kezia, 16, right. 


china Church Issues Pastoral Letter; 


calls For Support of 


In Communist China today, there 
$s one thing that the Christian 
hurches must remember above all 
Ise: They must be “truly patriotic,” 
s that term is defined by the Chinese 
-eople’s Republic (EF Cnews, Aug. 19). 
ast month, there was evidence that 
he Holy Catholic Church in China 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui) 
yas more than willing to give its 
hare of patriotism. 

From a meeting of the Chinese 
louse of Bishops in Shanghai, Epis- 
opal Church headquarters in this 
ountry received a pastoral letter 
thich the bishops had directed to all 
lergy and other members of the 
hung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. It was 
letter that exuded confidence in the 
uture of the Church and the Chinese 
eople’s Republic. The letter went a 
mg way toward spelling out the 
hinking of the newly independent— 
r “liberated’’—Church of China. 

On May 20, Holy Trinity Cathedral 
yas dedicated in Shanghai as the na- 
ional Cathedral of the Chinese 
hurch. The bishops reviewed all the 
important changes the Chung Hua 
heng Kung Hui has gone through 
ince the Liberation.” Here are some 
xcerpts from the pastoral letter: 

“We know that, as an autonomous 
hinese National Church, the Chung 
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the Fatherland 


Hua Sheng Kung Hui existed only in 
name. No matter what the people’s 
subjective wishes were in former 
years, a Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, 
like other Churches under mission 
boards, was in a position of depend- 
ence on forces related to colonialism 
and was subject to the influence of 
these forces. Moreover, owing to the 
short-sightedness and habit of de- 
pendence... the Church lost the inde- 
pendence which it ought rightly to 
possess, and, consequently, had to suf- 
fer many handicaps. 


The ‘Barrier’ 


“Ror instance, our acceptance of 
Western ways of thought and life 
created a barrier between the Church 
and the people of China in general, 
making it hard for the light of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ’s redemp- 
tion of the world to shine forth with 
much brightness. In the inner life of 
the Church itself there have also been 
many dark spots, such as the lack of 
unity and fellowship among its vari- 
ous parts. Since the Church chose to 
walk on a path contrary to the will of 
God, its power to witness before men 
became greatly weakened... 

“For the cleansing of the Church, 
self-administration in Church affairs, 
self-support in Church finance and 
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self-propagation of the Gospel are a 
timely demand, a weighty trust and 
a heavy responsibility. Our whole 
Church has gone through a difficult 
period, but it has been a meaningful 
experience of spiritual profit... 
“Tn passing through the most diffi- 
cult period of our Church, you (the 
clergy) did not become dismayed but, 
instead, stood up to meet your respon- 
sibilities. Among our members, very 
many of you have arisen to support 
your Church and your congregations 
as you do your own families. ... In 
the simplicity, and, in some cases, the 
meagerness of your standard of liv- 
ing, you (the clergy) have come to 
know what freedom and richness are 
really hidden in material scarcity 
when it is borne on faith and love. 


A New National Church 


“After you ceased to rely on the 
financial support of mission boards, 
your relationship with your people 
entered upon a new stage.... Asa 
result, our people love their Church 
even more and support it with an even 
greater thankfulness and loyalty. ... 

“Today, the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui has begun its existence as 
a truly Chinese and truly nationally 
organized Church. In the past, owing 
to the diversity of missionary back- 
grounds, the different dioceses were 
not closely related and were extremely 
independent. Today, while no change 
has been made as to the authority of 
the dioceses and the diocesan bishops, 
there have emerged a sincere will 
among the dioceses for closer affinity 
and for going forward in a coordi- 
nated way, and a relatively strong 
national leadership. That this meet- 
ing of the House of Bishops has been 
attended, without exception, by all 
the bishops of our Church symbolizes 
very well this new situation. . 


A Book Of Common Prayer 


“".. Let us thank God that, before 
long, the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui will have a Book of Common 
Prayer which shall be used all over 
our country. Up to the present, owing 
to the different missionary back- 
grounds of our dioceses, there is still 
no Book of Common Prayer, common 
to all the dioceses. Now that the spirit 
of unity prevails in our whole Church, 
a uniform Prayer Book which has 
long been asked for will appear as 
soon as the careful work of final edit- 
ing is completed... . 

“Our Fatherland is becoming every 
day more and more lovely. Children 
having no home to go to, hungry 
peasants, famine-afflicted people 


il 
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waiting to die, workers looking for 
jobs, prostitutes living under con- 
temptuous eyes, have all become mem- 
ories of the past. On our earth are 
being built countless factories, farms, 
scientific research institutes, hos- 
pitals, schools, parks, residences, chil- 
dren’s recreation centers. Are not all 
these ‘acceptable to God and approved 
of men’? When we Christians support 
and heartily join in these construc- 
tive projects, we shall be witnessing 
to the Lord with our life and our con- 
duct. Let our Church encourage its 
people to take a greater part in the 
work of constructing socialism. Help 
them to understand that they will not 
be working hard only to support their 
own families, but that their work is 
of value to the welfare of ... the 
whole country, and, above all, that 
such work and active interest in pub- 
lic welfare is an essential part of 
Christian witness. We must also re- 
mind all Christians of their responsi- 
bilities in the family —how they 
ought to maintain good family life, to 
give their children proper general and 
religious education, to elevate their 
moral standard, to promote literacy 
and cultural activities and to see to it 
that piety and good conduct permeate 
all corners of society. ... 

“We thank God for the growing 


relaxation of international tension in ~ 


the world today. We thank God that 
today, owing to Christ’s prompting in 
their hearts, more and more of those 
who have the mind of Christ are de- 
voting themselves to the cause of 
peace. We need to pay the price of 
peace in devout prayers and unremit- 
tine labors 3. < 

“Today, there is so much work 
waiting for us to do. Moreover, we 
still have many defects and unsolved 
problems to tackle. Opportunities are 
like open doors inviting us and the 
generations following us to enter. If, 
in the early days of Liberation, we 
still lacked faith, today after these 
years since 1949 we are full of faith. 
We realize that what we are under- 
taking is God’s own work. Our 
warmth towards our Fatherland, our 
support of it, and our high expecta- 
tion of it are all rooted in our faith 
and conscience. Since God has blessed 
us, He surely will not forsake us. But 
we must relinquish every whit of 
pride which may have been produced 
owing to the achievements of the re- 
cent years. As a Church in the midst 
of six hundred million people, we... 
are in great need of humility, of wait- 
ing before God, of the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and of mutual strength- 
ening in brotherly love... .” 
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Henderson Daily News 


Jimmy and colleagues 


Jimmy Jones Is A Ripe 13— 
Is He Our Youngest Layreader? 


Everybody stop right where you 
are for a minute. Today, Sept. 2, is 
Jimmy Jones’s birthday. Jimmy is 13, 
and if you don’t think that’s impor- 
tant, you’d better lend an ear. 

There’s an excellent chance (al- 
though we won’t go too far out on this 
limb) that Jimmy Jones is the young- 
est licensed layreader in the history 
of the Episcopal Church. 

There, now. If that doesn’t stun 
you, nothing will. 

Jimmy is one of seven (at last 
count) layreaders at St. Matthew’s 
Church in Henderson, Tex. The others 
are all adults, but the Rev. George 
McNeill Ray, St. Matthew’s rector, 
says he hopes five more teen-agers can 
be added in the months to come. They, 
like Jimmy, will serve with the adult 
layreaders at appointed times. Mr. 
Ray believes strongly in the idea 
of youth-training in churchmanship, 
and he feels that the St. Matthew’s 
program will lead to adult stability 
and loyalty. 

The rector said Jimmy had assisted 
him in evening prayer service for 
several weeks. He also did consider- 
able studying on the side prior to his 
licensing not long ago by the Rt. Rev. 
John E. Hines, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Texas. 

Jimmy, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. M. Jones, is shown above with his 
rector and four other layreaders: 
(left to right) Andreu Wiltse, Bill 
Taylor, Harry A. St. John, Mr. Ray, 
and M. J. Pipsaire. 
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OBITUARIES . 


The Rt. Rev. George W. Davenport, 85, retire 
bishop of Easton, at the home of his daughte 
Mrs. Earle C. Wood, Auburndale, Mass., July 2 
after a long illness. A native of Brandon, V1 
and the son of an Episcopal clergyman, Bishc 
Davenport was ordained to the priesthood in 189 
Before his consecration in 1920, he had serve 
churches in Baltimore, Md., New York City, Lon 
Island, Danbury, Conn., and Burlington, Vt. Fro: 
1919 to 1920 he was executive secretary of tI 
Seamen’s Church Institute of America. Duriz 
his episcopacy, Easton saw established the E: 
ecutive Council and its departments in 1921; th 
diocesan magazine in 1922, and the Camp f 
Boys and Girls. Bishop Davenport retired in 193 

Luke M. White, Jr., 46, of a heart attack 
South Strafford, Vt., July 20, where he was vac 
tioning. Since 1941 he had been director t 
public library in Plainfield, N. J. A native . 
Pulaski, Va., Mr. White was the son of an Ep 
copal rector and the nephew of both the Rt. Re 
Henry St. George Tucker, former Presiding Bis 
op, and the Rt. Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, retir 
Bishop of Ohio. Mr. White’s brother, the R 
Beverley T. White, is rector of St. Andre 
Church, Norfolk, Va. A baseball fan, he collect’ 
a library of sports literature and once arrange 
display of baseball literature and mementos at t 
Plainfield library. He was himself the author 
two books, ‘““Henry William Herbert” and “Ty 
American Publishing Scene, 1831 to 1858.’’ 

Mrs. Alice McKelden Dimick, a past presid 
of the national Girls Friendly Society, in Try 
N. C. She was the widow of Capt. Chester 
Dimick, U.S.C.G., who, before he retired, hea 
the mathematics department of the Coast Gu 
Academy. He died last January. Mrs. Dimick wi 
a graduate of George Washington Universi 
Washington, D. C., and a member of Phi Be 
Kappa. | 

Mrs. Enoch Magruder Thompson, wife of ¢ 
rector of the Episcopal Nativity and Resurrectit 
Parish in Washington, D. C., at her summer hox 
in Gaithersburg, Md., She had been in ill hea) 
since 1947 when she fell and suffered a brok 
hip while teaching a Sunday School class.“M\ 
Thompson had been a resident of the natio. 
capital for nearly all of her almost 80 years. €| 
had been active in the Woman’s Auxiliary and 1| 
National Cathedral Association. 

George I. Tilton, 65, in Trenton, N. J., July 
Well-known in musical circles, he became f 
time organist of All Saints Church, now a pj 
of Trinity Cathedral, at the age of 18. He ai 
served at other Trenton churches and the Chay 
of the Incarnation, Morrisville, Pa. In additiff 
he was conductor-emeritus of the Trenton Yor 
Symphony which he founded 10 years ago. Uw 
he retired last March, Mr. Tilton had been yw 
the Trenton tax office 47 years. In 1917 he w 
named deputy receiver of taxes, and in 1942 ! 
became tax receiver. 

Dr. Marshall Bowyer Stewart, 75, in Sewar 
Tenn., July 28, of a heart attack. Dr. Stews 
professor at the University of the South sis 
1951, was considered one of the best-known theed 
gians in the Church. He had taught an estim: 
20 per cent of all living Episcopal clergy yj 
native of Galveston, Tex., he began teachings) 
1907 following brief service in a Maryland par 
Before coming to Sewanee, he was a professow 
General Theological Seminary, Western a 


cal Seminary (now Seabury-Western) and Nas 
tah House. For 85 summers Dr. Stewart taw 
at the Sewanee Summer Training School ana) 
Sewanee’s Graduate School of Theology which 
directed from 1948 to 1951. His field was dogm 
theology, but he was also an ardent musician } 
gardener. In addition, he was the author of thi 
books: “The Church in the South During ae 
struction,’’ “God and Reality,” and ‘In Of} 
Words.”” Dr. Stewart celebrated the 50th ar 
versary of his ordination to the priesthood in 1} 
Sallie Margaret McAlpin, 87, first execur 
secretary of the Girl Scouts of America, in ‘ 
vannah, Ga., July 27, after a long illness. A nai! 
of Savannah, Miss MeAlpin was a lifelong mp 
ber of Christ Church there. In 1950 she publi 
a book of poems entitled ‘‘My Testimony.’ | 
critic commented: “‘We commend her offering)! 
all who may suffer doubts in respect to religil 
for in every verse and in every line will be fc 
the strength and brightness of an indestruc( 
faith which fills the heart of a good woman.’|! 
the first organizational helper of the Girl Sci! 
founder, Miss McAlpin contributed to a mi 
ment which now numbers more than 2,00() 
girls in America. 
Mrs. Muriel Streibert Curtis, 72, in Welle/d! 
Mass., July 7, after a long illness. Mrs. Nese tf 


ellis) 


been on the faculty of Wellesley College 
1911 until she retired in 1948. As a professci 
the Department of Biblical History, she taj 
courses in the Bible, religious education 
Christian biography. She was once director 0/4) 
ligious education at St. Andrew’s Church, Wd 
ley, and chairman of the Commission on the HY 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts. She was } 
the author of several publications. | 


. 


A GESTURE IN GROSSE POINTE 


Detroit has three delighted new residents, thanks to the 
women of St. Michael’s Church, Gross Pointe Woods. 
They lined up an apartment, a job, church and school in 
order to sponsor this Greek family who spent the past five 
years in a refugee barracks. Above, left, Loukia Kozar- 


Hal Root 


dinos and son, Christopher. Center, Chris; his father, Min- 
ardos; Mrs. Dorothy Windsor, St. Michael’s WA president; 
Mrs. Emilie Keith, Christian social relations chairman, and 
Loukia. Right, a fellow worker and Minardos who de- 
clared: “| wanted my boy to grow up as an American. . 


“ 
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ilemma In The Melting Pot: 
Vhere Does Religion Enter In? 


New York City is the world’s big- 
2st melting pot. In the city’s teem- 
g millions are Jews, Roman Catho- 
es, Protestants, Buddhists, Islams, 
mostics, and atheists. To favor one 
‘more of the beliefs at the expense 
‘the others would mean treading on 
illions of toes. 

The Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
in, Bishop of New York, had this 
‘inciple in mind when he joined 
her groups in opposing the New 
ork Board of Education’s contro- 
rsial “guiding statement” for city 
hool personnel in 1955. The state- 
ent attempted to outline the teach- 
g of moral and spiritual values in 
e public schools. 

In a sermon at the Cathedral of 
. John the Divine, Bishop Donegan 
‘lared that in a “pluralistic so- 
ety” public education could not be 
ed as a “vehicle” for the teaching 
religion or of a “religiously 
ounded ethic.” 

The 1955 “guiding statement” was 
rongly supported by the Roman 
itholic Archdiocese of New York, 
id it was approved by city school 
perintendents in June, 1955. It 
is just as strongly opposed by Jew- 
hn groups, the United Parents As- 
ciation, the New York Teachers 
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Guild (AFL-CIO), and the New York 
Civil Liberties Union. 

As a result, the board last month 
came out with a new guide, in which 
the superintendents had eliminated 
or altered many controversial pas- 
sages in the original document. 
After a public hearing, the Board of 
Education will meet Sept. 17 to ac- 
cept, reject or return the statement 
for further revision. 

One of the most striking revisions 

is the elimination of the name of 
God from many paragraphs where 
it appeared in the original. Some 
samples: 
& Original: “The public schools 
must reinforce the program of the 
home and church in strengthening 
belief in God.” 

Revised: “Religious education and 
training are not functions of state- 
supported schools. It is, however, 
the function of the schools to be con- 
scious of the various motivations 
that influence human behavior and 
to utilize those means and devices 
suitable at various age levels to sup- 
port the efforts of the home and 
church in building good character 
in our children.” 
®& Original: “The public schools en- 
courage belief in God.” 

Revised: “The teachers in the 
public schools know that while most 
pupils and their parents are affii- 


a ee 


ated with some church or synagogue, 
some are not; indeed they also know 
that there are some children in the 
public schools whose parents give 
their allegiance to no religion.” 

& Original: “Beyond doubt the 
teacher, as a person, has a most pro- 
found influence in building the char- 
acter of children... He is in a posi- 
tion to exemplify such values as love, 
kindness, humility, idealism and be- 
lief in God.” 

Revised: “The teacher is in a po- 

sition to exemplify such qualities as 
justice, love, kindness, idealism, hu- 
mility, reverence and a sincere re- 
spect for the religious and moral 
beliefs and practices of all chil- 
dren.” 
& Original: “In industrial arts, as 
in the sciences and in mathematics, 
the observation of the wonders of the 
composition of metals, the grain and 
beauty of woods, the ways of elec- 
tricity and the characteristic proper- 
ties of the materials used, invariably 
give rise to speculation about the 
planning and the orderliness of the 
natural world and the marvelous 
working of a Supreme Power.” 

Revised: “In industrial arts, as in 
science and in mathematics, the ob- 
servation of the wonders etc. 
frequently give rise to serious think- 
ing about the wonders of the natural 
world.” 
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The Four-Minute Mile 


We've been thrilled by the performances of the lead- 
ing runners of the track world to better the four-minute 
mile which has been accomplished by Bannister of 
England and Landy and Bailey of Australia. With 
justifiable national enthusiasm, we hope that soon an 
American will break the four-minute barrier and 
possibly better the mark that was set by the athletes 
of other lands. 

But as we think of these fine athletes, our mind goes 
back to a great and thrilling story of another miler, 
Glenn Cunningham of Kansas. The story of Glenn Cun- 
ningham is the story of human victory against tremen- 
dous odds and through days of desperation and lonely 
discouragement. 

When only seven years old Glenn Cunningham was 
severely burned, together with his older brother, when 
the two of them were trying to light a fire at the little 
country schoolhouse in Kansas which they attended. 
They thought they were throwing kerosene on the fire 
but it turned out to be gasoline and the flames nearly 
destroyed both of them. The older boy died soon after, 
but Glenn was left with his body seared and with slim 
chance of survival. Doctors told Glenn’s parents that he 
had very little chance ever to walk again. But they did 
hold out a slim possibility if he would continue to exer- 
cise his burned and twisted legs. Glenn’s father, who 
was a farmer, looked at the limp form on the bed, placed 
his arm around his wife’s shoulder, and said, ““Then, 
we'll pray for his recovery. We must see that he fights 
for his legs.” These two noble parents did more than 
simply stand by. They worked and prayed, and they 
put into the heart of Glenn a desire to walk again. And 
lying in his little bed, he would repeat over and over 
again to himself, “I will walk! I will! Ul show them | 
can do it!” 

It was nearly two years before the stiffness left his 
legs. His parents massaged his legs and when they 
became exhausted Glenn himself would continue the 
painful job. One afternoon the family doctor, arriving 
unexpectedly, caught him at it. He checked an impulse 
to scold him, and then he stood watching, amazed. 

Later he told Glenn’s parents that there was a possi- 
bility, but only a possibility, that constant running might 
eventually restore the lost tissue in their son’s legs. And 
so the boy began to run. 


Eaddcrioly 


After a while his parents gave up the farm and 
to Elkhart where Glenn was still running as so 
said, “bobbing along like a wounded jackrabbi 
the time Glenn was ready for high school, the str 
cipline and the rugged determination had paid ¢ 
his legs had been exercised back to health agai 
joined his high school track team and before kc 
entered a mile race and won it. ; 

That was the beginning of one of the most b: 
stories in American track history. Out of sufferii 
tragedy through sheer determination and faith we 
one of the really great athletes of our time. Thi 
lishman Bannister and the Australian Landy 
cracked the barrier of the four-minute mile, bu 
of these men will win a greater victory than wa 
by Glenn Cunningham of Kansas—in the deepesi 


the greatest miler of them all. | 


Our Foreign Aid Progra 


One of the tragedies of Christian America’s 
position is that atheistic Communism has mana 
us into such a position that they, rather than we, # 
the unselfish benefactors of the undeveloped ce; 
of the world. Lenin taught his followers that t} 
way to weaken the West was to undermine t 
fluence in the East, and to deprive the Europead 
tries of their colonial advantages. Matthew J) 
legal advisor to our Embassies in India, P4 
Indonesia, Burma, Afghanistan and Nepal, | 
minded us of Lenin’s famous statement that tli 
to Paris is through Peiping and Calcutta. H 

We need not at this point discuss the impor ! 

| 


military aid to our allies. That seems to be el 
by everyone in responsible positions in Gover 
The present foreign aid program being presel 
the country is primarily military. It included 
billions of dollars for military assistance <1! 
billion, nine hundred million for defense supp 


1 


nomic and technical assistance. | 


The Congress is being asked to increase jf 
assistance by two billion dollars, and econo | 
by only two hundred million. So far as we hai 
able to find out, no significant increase is intdlt 
our help for the economic development of less f 


| 


ies in Asia, Africa and South America. In India 
ire 375,000,000 Asians living, 
poverty. 

Kust has said “It appears that India will be 
iterpiece of the historic drama during the coming 
The Indians will not accept Communism easily, 
e realities of economic development are harsh. 
udgetary picture for the first year of the second 
ar plan is discouraging. If the second five-year 
ails the Indians might turn to Communism out 
peration in their overwhelming desire for eco- 
development. Yet India occupies the lowest of 
jes in our foreign aid program. 

mmunism is now firmly established in Peiping. 
yaiting to reach Calcutta, then Cairo, Baghdad 
» on through Asia and Africa. And finally Paris. 
y war, but by political and economic means. 
while, we are ready for war and almost totally 
pared for the economic and political struggle 
Marx and Lenin have decreed. 

will be tragic indeed if after some passage of 
when it is too late to do anything about it, we 
to find that we have largely misdirected our 
ces and energies in the present struggle against 
junism.”” 

pur judgment what is really needed is a bold, 
ealism in our American foreign policy. It is too 
to hope that overnight we could become really 
ian in deed as well as in word. But it certainly 
unprofitable for Christians to pray that the policy 
Government and of our people shall more nearly 
m to our basic Christian convictions which, 
y by Sunday, across all the parishes of the land, 
sclaim with such increasing enthusiasm. Self in- 
is not enough, in a world in which God rules 
eigns as the ultimately supreme, transcendent 
of Appeal. Just as no man is an island unto 
f, so no nation can be separated from the life of 
rid. The American revolution will never be com- 
intil it extends over the whole earth. This is not 
perialistic dream, but a hope that some day all 
All be free—free from the bondage of fear and 
ind despair. It is the dream that some day upon 
rth the spirit of liberal democracy, with its funda- 
emphasis upon the dignity and integrity of each 
| soul, will be extended to every country and 
y corner of the world. 


many of them, in 


CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD... 


EDITOR'S DIARY 


July 8, Ramallah, Jordan 


I preach this morning and then have lunch at the 
Girls School. Tea with the Quaker Friends, and then for 
a long ride to a Franciscan Monastery along the old 
Roman road to Emmaus—one of the really authentic 
spots where we are sure our Lord walked. 


SAUDI 
ARABIA 


July 9, Palestine 


With Canon Cu’Bain and Graham Leonard I drive far 
North to Nablus (ancient Sheckem). From there to the 
frontier and to one of the bitterest of all the refugee 
camps. We stop at Jacob’s Well and in Nablas to in- 
terview the last of the Samaritans. There are only a 
little over 350 of them left, and we saw the two sons of 
the last high priest. In Nablas we visit the Evangelical 
Hospital where the Church is doing a great work. 


July 10, Bethlehem 


Today we visit the town where our Lord was born 
and stand where tradition says the manger was—far 
away are the shepherds’ fields, just as it was long years 
ago. 

Lunch at Mrs. Antonius’ with General Burns, the 


continued on page 22 


PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 


Stones and Dirges 
by Malcolm Boyd 


THE MASS MEDIA possess a glit- 
ter. The key persons who run them 
and are their stars fascinate us. 
Cinema, TV, radio, mass-circulation 
newspapers and magazines — these 
are a part of the fabric of contempo- 
rary life. 

How sad that we so often are con- 
tent simply to enjoy the glitter (even 
to emulate it) and to be spectators of 
fascination. Our essential and deep 
involvement in the whole cultural 
climate, largely molded by the mass 
media, is something we are not dis- 
posed to investigate. Are we lazy? Or 
are we fatigued by being caught up 
in so many diverse problems, both in- 
dividual and social... and irritated 
to find that now we can’t even relax 
while being entertained? Is it some- 
how the last straw to be told that our 
very “entertainment” shapes our 
thoughts and actions? 

“Unfortunately nothing affects us 
so much as that which we do not take 
seriously,’ Brother George Every 
noted in Christian Discrimination. 
““The unacknowledged legislators of 
the world’ are not the serious poets, 
whose doctrines are approved or dis- 
solved upon critical examination, but 
popular writers ...and the makers of 


The Rev. Malcolm Boyd, a fre- 
quent contributor to ECnews, 
entered the priesthood after a 
busy career in the moyvie-TV pro- 
duction world. His column, Chris- 
tian Communication, will appear 
regularly. 
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film scenarios.’”’ His book was pub- 
lished in 1940. Today he would surely 
add the TV producers to his list of 
“taste-makers.”’ 

So, here we are, drunk with enter- 
tainment to a degree which makes 
ancient Romans’ “‘bread and circuses” 
look like “stones and dirges.’” And 
where do we go from here? 

In this series of comments about 
Christian communication, and partic- 
ularly a Christian examination of the 
mass media, we shall be explorers to- 
gether. Let us not minimize the im- 
portance of these new areas. Many 
are the clergymen and scholars who 
are sitting in their studies, patiently 
working on various pressing and ab- 
stract communications questions. 
Meanwhile, their kids are being edu- 
cated by the mass media far more 
effectively than by home, school or 
church. 

“The critic often dwells in a world 
of alternatives that do not exist for 
the man who must act in the present 
moment,” John C. Bennett warns in 
Christian Ethics and Social Policy. 
The warning is needed, and we shall 
try to heed it. Let us try to be in- 
volved critics. We shall try to make 
our examination one which is rooted 
always in the pre-supposition that we 
care deeply and positively about the 
film or the TV program or the maga- 
zine or the particular communications 
problem we are probing from a Chris- 
tian point of view. 

We shall never accept the self- 
advertised, self-promoted ‘religious’ 
film as being religious (or, more 
vitally, as being Christian) until we 
have closely examined it ourselves. 
We shall expect to find important re- 
ligious (and, often, Christian) sig- 
nificance in many a film which is 
whispered about and considered by a 
voluble few to have a ‘shocking 
theme’. 

We shall place artistic integrity 
and effort always above mere good in- 
tentions, with which the way to hell is 
surely paved. We shall worry when 
the Church takes up psychologically- 
tested swords, guns and bombs (in 
the form of mis-use of mass media, 
and certain publicity techniques) to 
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“exploit” and to hit persons over tl 
head with, in the pure and sacrosan 
name of “evangelism for our Loi 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Undoubtedly we shall on occasic 
be considered as “controversial.” Ox 
dislike of this is subjective only; an 
since this column is mediated ee 
a particular human personality, it w: 
always itself be human, capable « 
some true observations but, alas, ali 
of classical goofs. | 
The crisis we face as Christians ° 
a ‘“post-Christian world” — or, pe 
haps, in a world that was never Chri! 
tian—will not cease to face and cha 
lenge us. Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s word 
written within a Nagi prison, wi 
blessedly continue to disturb our na 
ural bent to un-Christian compl 
cency: “The time when men could | 
told everything by means of wore 
whether theological or simply piow 
is over, and so is the time of inwar? 
ness and conscience, which is to ss 
the time of religion as such. We a 
proceeding towards a time of no re 
gion at all: men as they are now simj 
ply cannot be religious any mow 
Even those who honestly deseri' 
themselves as ‘religious’ do not int’ 
least act up to it, and so when thi 
say ‘religious’ they evidently me: 
something quite different. Our wha! 
1900-year-old Christian preachin) 
and theology rests upon the ‘religiod 
premise’ of man.” 
The catch-word for such a colun} 
as this might well be “Onward aq 
Upward With the Arts.’ Fine. Y! 
the catch-word must always be unde 
stood in the context of these Ne 
Testament words: “That in the d@ 
pensation of the fulness of times | 
might gather together in one 
things in Christ, both of which are 4 
heaven, and which are on eartill 
(Ephesians 1:10) and “For by hi 
were all things created, that are } 
heaven, and that are in earth, visilil 
and invisible, whether they | 
thrones, or dominions, or principal 
ties, or powers: all things wel 
created by him, and for him: And |i! 
is before all things, and by him }} 
things consist” (Colossians 1:16-1'l) 
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WITH A SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY GIFT FOR YOU* 


Devotional Books 


THE 


Rechury PRESS 


your official publishing house 


ESTABLISHED 
September, 1951 
» meet the Church’s every need for 
books, Christian education 


materials, church supplies. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
the largest line of de luxe 
Prayer Books and Hymnals 

The Church’s Teaching 

Seabury Books for Children 
Religious Greeting Books 
Works of British Theologians 
Seabury Vest Pocket Diary 
Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Marriage booklets 
Outstanding Religious Books 
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Uncommon Prayers 


Collected by CECIL HUNT. American 
Edition arranged by John Wallace 
Suter. Prayers which have welled up in 
the hearts of persons of many cultures 
and in many lands. $3.50 


Meditations in His Presence 


By JAMES W. KENNEDY. Foreword 
by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. A devo- 
tional companion that interprets the 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for each 
Sunday and for Holy Days. Especially 
helpful for the shut-in who cannot at- 
tend services. $3.25 


A Symphony of the 
Christian Year 


By RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER. In- 
terpreting the Christian year as a sym- 
phony, the author of this unusual book 
presents recurring themes of vital in- 
terest —and suggests appropriate les- 
sons and hymns. $3.25 


Christ Speaks from the Cross 


By GARDINER M. DAY. This power- 
ful book ponders the meaning of the 
Passion and Crucifixion for today. Each 
chapter has appropriate prayers for 
meditation. b2225 


BY 


The Lord’s Prayer 
AN INTERPRETATION 


By GARDINER M. DAY. The noted 
preacher discusses each of the main 
phrases of the Lord’s Prayer with movy- 
ing simplicity, giving new insight into 
the beloved words. Illus. $1.75 


For All Sorts and Conditions 
By CORWIN C, ROACH. A fascinating 


commentary on the actual meaning of 
the several parts of the Prayer Book. 
Filled with humor, pithy comments, 
and apt quotations. $3.75 


Do You Want Inward Power? 


By JOHN HEUSS. Foreword by Hor- 
ace W. B. Donegan. Enlightenment and 
inspiration in powerful sermons on such 
subjects as: Why You Need Christian 
Grace, How We Fail God, What the 
Resurrection Proves. $2.25 


‘At All Times and in All Places’ 


By MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. Six 
scenes depicting the celebration of the 
Holy Communion from early Rome to 
America in the future, Shows the true 
beauty of the service and makes the 
Sacrament have more meaning for every 
reader. Illus. $1.50 


* SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY GIFT OFFER — Good only until October 15, 1956. 


ITH your purchase of current Seabury 
books in the amount of $5.00 to $9.99 
you receive a free copy of FOR ALL SORTS 
AND CONDITIONS (described above). 
With your purchase of current Seabury books 
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in the amount of $10.00 or more you receive 
the beautiful black leather Seabury PRAYER 
BOOK, retailing at $6.50. This offer good 
only with bookstore coupon on back page of 
this Seabury Book advertising section. 
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Man in the Middle 


By JAMES A. PIKE and HOWARD A. 
JOHNSON. Famous trialogues — today’s 
ordinary man debating the Seven Deadly 
Sins with representatives of God and 
Satan. Written in witty and lively style. 
The Seabury Advent Book. 


October 11. $2.25 


The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology 


By THEODORE O. WEDEL. A chal- 
lenging book that seeks to bridge the gap 
between the preacher, the religious re- 
vival, and the man in the pew. Inspiringly 
written, it shows how to fill the needs 
moral idealism alone has failed to satisfy. 

October 11. $3.50 


Responsibility 


By SIR WALTER MOBERLY. Empha- 
sizing the Christian aspect of responsi- 
bility and the law, the author analyzes 
and compares concepts in psychology, in 
the law, and in the Christian faith. 


September 13. $1.25 


12. Church and Parish 


13. 


14. 


By CHARLES SMYTH. The long and 
checkered history of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minister — the parish church of the House 
of Commons — and its problems. I/lus. 
September 13. $5.00 


Window on Japan 


By LEONORA E. LEA. Foreword by the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. The Dean 
of Shoin College discusses the develop- 
ment of the Episcopal Church of Japan — 
against Japan’s cultural background. 
October 11. $2.00 


Early Traditions About Jesus 


By JAMES FRANKLIN BETHUNE- 
BAKER. Abridged by W. Norman Pit- 
tenger. A companion volume to The Faith 
of the Apostles’ Creed. A magnificent re- 
statement of the essentials of Christianity 
and its meaning today. (See No. 36) 
September 13. $1.50 


The Church’s Teaching 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


A comprehensive outline of the Church’s traditions, beliefs, and practices. 
Never before in the history of the Episcopal Church has such a large group 
of books on its teachings had such extensive circulation. Over one hundred 
thousand copies of the first volume are now in use, the others are studied 


by thousands of churchmen. 


VOLUME I 


The Holy Scriptures 

By ROBERT C. DENTAN. The story of 
the Old and New Testaments through the 
early years of the Church. A wonderful 
guide for everyone who wishes to know 
more about the Bible and how to read it 


intelligently. 11th printing. $2.50 
VOLUME II 
Chapters in Church History 


By POWEL MILLS DAWLEY. Major 
movements of Church history outlined in 
clear, broad strokes. The story of Angli- 
canism and our own tradition is set 
against the panorama of Christian his- 
tory. 7th printing. $2.50 


VOLUME III 


The Faith of the Church 

By JAMES A. PIKE and W. NORMAN 

PITTENGER. A fine exposition of the 

faith and theology for the layman as it is 

expressed in the Book of Common Prayer, 
6th printing. $2.50 


VOLUME IV 


19. The Worship of the Church 


20 


. 


By MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. Highly 
commended interpretation of the public, 
corporate worship of the Church, and in 
particular the American heritage of wor- 
ship as enshrined in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 6th printing. $2.50 


VOLUME V 
Christian Living 


By STEPHEN F. BAYNE, JR. This soon- 
to-be-published volume in the series is an 
ethical guide for intelligent laymen. 
Based on the Christian concept of free- 
dom, it treats of typical problems we face 
in 20th-century society. December 13. $2.50 


VOLUME VI 
The Episcopal Church 
and Its Work 


By POWEL MILLS DAWLEY. A com- 
plete description of the heritage, struc- 
ture and activities of the Church. A refer- 
ence book, a sound presentation of the 
basic facts needed for a better under- 
standing of the Church. Bibliography, 
maps, tables. 3rd printing. $2.50 
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15. Seabury Vest Pocket Diary, 19 


Attractively designed especially for 
clergy and active laymen. Covers 
months, includes prayers, holidays, an 


calendar of the Christian year for is 
and 1958. September 20. Only $1 


instruction 


books 


21. The Church for You 


By H. ROBERT SMITH. Foreworé 
by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash} 
Especially designed for the new 
church member. Takes the reader 
step-by-step through the services 
of the Prayer Book. For confirma 
tion classes and study groups. 
Paper. $1,435 


22. Life in the Church : 


By DU BOSE MURPHY. A cont 
cise survey of the practices and be« 
liefs of the Church; essential infor) 
mation for every Churchman. 
Paper. $2.00 


23. The Churchman’s Heritage: 


By E. G. KNAPP-FISHER. Clari-* 
fies the distinctive features of thyl 
Anglican Church and explains thet 
special demands it makes of thil 
communicants both as Anglicang 
and as members of the Churci 
Universal. $2.22 


24. We Believe 
By ANGUS DUN. An excelleni 


handbook to use in working witli 
adults and young adults. Contains 
a discussion of the creeds, how) 
they grew, and a clear explanatior) 
of the major articles of the creeds) 

Paper. $.9% 


25. A Manual for Discussion 


Leaders and Participants | 


By PAUL BERGEVIN and& 
DWIGHT MORRIS. A_ helpful 
guide for those who want to taki 
an active part in group activities 

$1.2| 


26. Group Processes 


for Adult Education 


By PAUL BERGEVIN an) 
DWIGHT MORRIS. Discusses 
every method of adult education 
$1.2) 
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Apologetics 


Theology and Reality 


By W. NORMAN PITTENGER. One of 
the most widely read contemporary au- 
thors of religious books brings together 
his stimulating thoughts on many facets 
of the Christian faith. $3.25 


Dialogue on Destiny 


By GEORGE W. BARRETT 6& J. V. 
LANGMEAD CASSERLEY. Foreword 
by John Heuss. Through brilliant dia- 
logues — an ancient method of teaching 
the faith—two perceptive and agile minds 
discuss vital questions about Church 
teachings and our eternal destiny. $2.25 


The Claim of Jesus Christ 


By DOM GREGORY DIX. Examines the 
claim for Christ made by the early Chris- 
tians and shows how the acceptance of 
this claim can help in the solution of 
modern man’s problems. Paper. $1.50 


Catholicism: 
HUMANIST AND DEMOCRATIC 


By ROBERT WOODIFIELD. The place 
of the “‘all-embracing” Church in life to- 
day — a reply to those who rigidly hold 
that there is an unbridgable gulf between 
God and man. $2.00 


Foolishness to the Greeks 


By T. R. MILFORD. “A carefully rea- 
soned and attractively presented invita- 
tion to make the leap of faith. . . can be 
recommended to those both inside and 
outside the Christian fellowship.”—The 
Living Church. $2.50 


Real Life is Meeting 


By J. H. OLDHAM. One of the leading 
works in its field. Drawing on I and 
Thou, it explains in simple language 
Martin Buber’s philosophy of relation- 
ships, using this philosophy as the basis 
of Christian thinking. Paper. $1.50 


Anxiety and Faith 


By CHARLES R. STINNETTE, JR. Fore- 
word by David R. Hunter. This highly 
praised survey of anxiety relates the find- 
ings of psychology, psychiatry, and psy- 
choanalysis to Christian insights. It re- 
solves many conflicts between psychology 
and religion, and defines the role of faith 
in an anxious age. $3.50 
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34. Jesus and His Ministry 


35 


36. 


37 
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40. 


THE 


By WALLACE E. & MARION B. ROL- 
LINS. A praiseworthy new treatment of 
the life, work, and teaching of Jesus as 
portrayed in the Gospels. Highly com- 
mended by leading biblical scholars. 
$4.00 


Understanding Jesus Christ 


By McEWAN LAWSON. A book that 
clears away the confusion of centuries to 
bring the layman a clear picture of the 
historical Jesus. Paper. $2.25 


The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed 


By JAMES FRANKLIN BETHUNE- 
BAKER. Abridged and edited by W. Nor- 
man Pittenger. This edition makes avail- 
able here for the first time a book of far- 
reaching importance and influence, pro- 
viding a simple readable statement of 
faith (see No. 14). Paper $1.25 


Scripture and Tradition 
Edited by F. W. DILLISTONE. One of 


the great controversies of Church his- 
tory — the relation of Holy Scripture to 
Church tradition — is discussed by lead- 
ing scholars. $3.00 


The Flame of Life 
By ERIC MONTIZAMBERT. This in- 


terpretation of the Sermon on the Mount 
brings to every reader greater under- 
standing of his faith and fresh insights 
into the basic teachings of Christianity. 

$2.25 


The Hope of the Gospel 


By JAMES SUTHERLAND THOMSON, 
D. D. A superb analysis of the factors in 
the individual, in new ideologies, in the 
world, that obscure Christian hope today. 
Here are brilliant discussions of Kierke- 
gaard, Marxism, and kindred ideologies. 

$3.25 


Life in Christ 


By G. B. VERITY. A rewarding book for 
Bible readers — to help them understand 
more of what they find in the sacred writ- 
ings. Copious biblical references, with 
separate index. $3.75 
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. The Hope of Our Calling 


By H. G. G. HERKLOTS. This simple, 
significant study of the Holy Scriptures is 
a source of sermon material and also a 
text for Bible classes. Contains quota- 
tions, interpretation, supplementary ques- 
tions for group discussion. $2.00 


The Apocrypha 
BRIDGE OF THE TESTAMENTS 


By ROBERT C. DENTAN. For the gen- 
eral reader as well as the student—a guide 
to the fascinating “hidden books” of the 
Bible which shows their important in- 
fluence on the Church today. $2.25 


Early Christianity 


THE PURPOSE OF ACTS AND OTHER 
PAPERS BY BURTON SCOTT EASTON 


Edited by FREDERICK C. GRANT. A 
brilliant treatment of some of the best 
writings of one of the world’s greatest 
New Testament scholars. $3.50 


The Epistle to the Hebrews 


By WILLIAM MANSON. A scholarly, 
readable study providing a fresh ap- 
proach to a fuller understanding of this 
Epistle. $3.50 


The Holy Land 


By JAMES RIDDELL. Over one hundred 
magnificent pictures of the Holy Land, 
each accompanied by a relevant biblical 
quotation. A handsomely bound gift 
book, 9” x 12”. $6.50 


Th e Book of 


Common 


Prayer 
AND THE HYMNAL 


HE magnificent sEABURY line of 
beautifully designed and hand- 
Books and 
Hymnals, featuring new, more read- 


somely bound Prayer 


able type faces. Available in five sizes, 


90 different bindings, at a price range 
of $2.00 to $150.00 


The SEABURY Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Marriage Booklets. Each contains 


the complete service and a handsome 
certificate. In leatherette, fabrikotd, 
and leather, from $.75 to $4.00. 


Ask your bookseller to show you his 
selection of Seabury Prayer Books, 
combination Prayer Books and Hym- 
nals, and Service Booklets. 
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cHooseE Weabury BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY AND FOR GIFTS 


The Church and its History 


I, 


| 
i 


i 


16. English Thought (1860-1900) 


THE THEOLOGICAL ASPECT 

By L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS. Vividly 
brings to life not only nineteenth-cen- 
tury biblical studies but the whole phil- 


_ osophical thought of the period. $7.50 
‘7. Religion in the Victorian Era $7.50 
‘8. The Early Evangelicals 

A RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL STUDY $7.50 


19. The Critical Years 


By CLARA O. LOVELAND. The first 
authoritative account of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Anglican Church in the United 
States of America (1780-1789). Bibliog- 
raphy. $3.50 


10. The Church of South India 


By BENGT SUNDKLER. The story of 
Church unity from 1900 to 1947. $7.25 


51. 


52. 


53. 


The Evolution 


of the Christian Year 

By A, ALLAN McARTHUR. Examines 
all existing evidence from the first four 
Christian centuries, together with later 
developments, to show how the liturgical 
year came into being. $3.00 


The Care of All the Churches 


By THE RT. REV. LEWIS BLISS WHIT- 
TEMORE, D.D. A pertinent analysis of 
the bishop’s duties and responsibilities 
and a candid critique of the future of the 
House of Bishops —the needs it could 
supply, the basic issues it should solve. 
$3.00 


A Place of Adventure 

By JOHN H. JOHNSON. Foreword by 
Hughell E. W. Fosbroke. The founder 
and rector of one of the largest Negro 
parishes in New York tells of life and 
work of his Church behind the Harlem 
color barrier. $2.25 


For Parents 


54. 


55. 


56. 


Men and Women | 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. “Probably the 
best available brief statement of the 
meaning of sex and marriage from the 
point of view of the Christian.”—W. Nor- 
man Pittenger. $2.00 | 


Preface for Parents 

By ANITA WHEATCROFT. Foreword 
by Dora Chaplin. Counsels for the ex- 
pectant mother and father — so that they 
may understand responsibilities and pre- 
pare spiritually for their child. $1.75 


My Early Life in the Church 


By ROBERT S. LAMBERT and FLORA | 
S. FENDER. A religious “baby book” in 
which to record birth, baptism, special | 
church eyents, and confirmation. Space } 
for photographs and autographs. Bap- - 
tism, Confirmation, First Communion 1 
certificates are bound into the book. Two } 
colors. $.75; in lots of 12 or more, $.70 } 


WAT GHFEOR Seabury LATE FALI-PUBLICATIONS 


Great Christian Plays 


Edited by THEODORE M. SWITZ and 
ROBERT A. JOHNSON. Original music 
and arrangements by Thomas Matthews. 
Acting versions of five great medieval 
folk plays in modern English! These pow- 
erful dramas present to both adults and 
children a deep appreciation of the Chris- 
tian religion. Line drawings and music. 
Pre-pub. price, $6.50. November 15 $7.50 


Hymns and the Faith 


By ERIK ROUTLEY. A leading British 
hymnologist discusses 49 of the best-loved 
hymns—their spiritual message and history. 
Pre-pub. price, $4.75. October 25 $5.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Rethinking the Christian Message 


By W. NORMAN PITTENGER. A bril- 
liant introduction to the new Christian 
modernism, showing why the Church so 
often fails to appeal to those anxious to 
believe. October 18 $3.25 


Christ and the Modern Opportunity 


ORDER FORM FOR YOUR 


By CHARLES E. RAVEN. Shows why the 
Christian message is as relevant for today 
as it was 2,000 years ago. Especially good 
for young people looking for an affirmative 
statement when faced with urgent prob- 
lems of modern life. December 13 $2.25 
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Means of Death 


: 
. 
GOOD FRIDAY MEDITATIONS | 


By HUGHELL E. W. FOSBROKE. Fore-: 


word by the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. | 
A brilliant, moving interpretation reveal-] 
ing how the divine life gives positive: 
power to our daily life. 
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OOBABLY BECAUSE the thought 
going back to college causes the 
unger Generation to think again 
jut vocation and their families to 
re them good advice, there have 
a many letters lately about the 
rice of life work, especially on the 
estion of what is usually described 
“going into the ministry.” 

While I was deciding which of these 
juiries might be most helpful to 
int, another letter arrived. It was 
itten from a teenager of more than 
hundred years ago. Dr. G. McL. 
ydon, Historiographer of the Dio- 
se of Virginia, very kindly made it 
avilable to us. The original was 
ind in the files of Mayo Memorial 
use. 

We sometimes think that we are 
terent from our ancestors, and that 
sir problems were in no way re- 
ed to our own. These words from 
2 past, phrased long before “Jive 
Ik” was invented, show that our 
eat-grandmothers had their strong 
es and dislikes about careers and 
ult interference. We also see a 
ung lady who tries most delicately 
arrange a meeting with a young 
un in whom she is interested. She 
ry cleverly takes advantage of the 
et that she has a brother. For the 
mfort of old and young who may 
ink that diocesan conventions and 
ting problems belong only to our 
ne, here is the letter: 


‘om the Teenagers Point of View 


Letter of Agnes H. Marshall to her 
other Mr. John Marshall who was 
the University of Va. She had re- 
rned to her home after a visit to 
exandria, and told of the diocesan 
nvention which had just been held 
ere. 

| “Oak Hill, May 29, 1832 
Ty dear Brother: 

“We had a very interesting meet- 
gin Alexandria. Sixty persons were 
ded to the Church, and eight minis- 
*s ordained. Both bishops were 
ere and several ministers from the 
rth, among them Dr. Bedell of 
liladelphia, who is the most impres- 
re preacher I ever heard, except 
shop Meade. The town was crowded 
excess. Your friend Mr. Slaughter 
arded in the house with us. He is 
leasing young man. He told me he 
uld come and see us this summer. 
you call at his father’s on your re- 
rn home, remind him of his promise. 
“He is about to become a student 
the Theological Seminary. I am 


sorry for it. It is only because he 
has been so much pressed by Bishop 
Meade and other ministers to join the 
institution that he has consented to 
do so. He told Mary a day or two 
before he consented to join it that he 
would not do so. This business of 
pressing religious young men into 
the ministry I do not admire.” 

(NoTE: “Mr. Slaughter’ was Mr. 
Philip Slaughter, who became one of 
the most noted clergymen in Vir- 
ginia. He was born in 1808 and was 
24 when he attracted this young lady’s 
attention. He was the first historiog- 
rapher of the Diocese.) 

Taking up a sentence written by 
this Agnes of long ago, we can turn 
to the letters of 1956: “This business 
of pressing religious young men into 
the ministry I do not admire,” says 
she. Neither do we. 


From a parent: 


Q My son is rather shy and at present 
not a very good mixer, but he is very in- 
terested in the Church, in fact more than 
anything else. He is seventeen. ... He 
never misses a service and is very fond 
of our rector. ... Don’t you think he 
probably has a vocation? 


From a nineteen-year-old boy: 


Q I am getting more and more con- 
vineed that I should go into the priest- 
hood. The thing that worries me is that 
I have never had the terrific experience 
you are supposed to have. I understand 
there is a shortage of clergy, and yet how 
do I know I have “‘the call’’? 


A To the parent I would say, “Don’t 
push!” Thousands of young men who 
are interested in the Church are not 
necessarily able to serve best by being 
ordained. It may well be that your 
son has something important to offer 
in this respect, but you should not be 
the one to make the decision. While 
there are many different ways in 
which a priest may serve, since he is 
to work with people and have a face- 
to-face relationship with them in most 
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that the Younger Generation is Asking... 


THE MINISTRY— 
IS IT MY VOCATION ? 


Answered by Dora Chaplin 


instances, your son needs experiences 
which will help him to overcome his 
self-consciousness. The most impor- 
tant thing for him just now is to be- 
come as mature a person as possible. 
Presumably he will go to college, and 
it is there that he will be re-thinking 
his vocational plans. If I were you 
I would step out of the picture and 
let God reach into your son’s life in 
His own way. If the boy decides that 
he has a vocation, he will be fortunate 
in having a mother who will not try to 
stand in his way. 


A To the college student who wrote 
the second letter, I would send a re- 
minder that the average Christian 
does not have a sudden, violent ex- 
perience which calls him to the priest- 
ly life. When we read the Gospels, it 
is evident that our Lord believed that 
God has a plan for each individual 
soul. He refers to “my Father’s busi- 
ness,” and to God’s will. We need to 
find a way of life so that our time 
on earth is spent in answering—in 
responding to—God Who created us. 
He seldom shows us what to do in 
a dramatic fashion, but rather there 
is a slow revelation of purpose, more 
like a steady pull. We need to be ready 
to listen and obey. We have to ex- 
amine our reasons for a choice. Are 
they selfish? What is the end in view? 
God does make His desires known if 
we remain open to His call. He has 
His own way of speaking to us 
through the events of our lives, our 
reading, our worship, our meeting 
with others. 

I would suggest that you read What 
Is The Priesthood? A Book on Voca- 
tion, by John V. Butler and W. Nor- 
man Pittenger (Morehouse-Gorham, 
1954). This not only shows the pur- 
pose and place of the priesthood in 
the life of the Church, but gives you 
practical helps in seeing the many 
fields of service where ordained men 
are needed today. 
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NORTH EAST 


SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program, 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 

Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 


LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SCHOOLS 


me FORMAN 


FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School tor boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


——— DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 

Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool to 
be constructed this year. Scholarships available. 
Grade 7 thru 12. For information address Box 
eB? 


Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. B’rd of Trustees 


> 
St. Luke’s School 
EPISCOPAL DAY SCHOOL 
Sponsored by Trinity Parish 
NURSERY thru 8th GRADE 


Sound academic training. Hmphasis on individual 
child, French, music, art, shop, gym. Spring and 
fall camping trips. Spacious playgrounds. Entirely 
new building. Fee includes hot lunch, books, sup- 
plies. Optional bus service. Also after school care 
grades 1-8. Nr. Christopher-8th St, Crosstown bus. 


Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., Headmaster 
485 Hudson St., N.Y. WA 4-5960 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 2&ovs, , crades 7-12. 


College preparatory, 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes, Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
yports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 


dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


EDITOR'S DIARY 


continued from page 15 


United Nations Chief of Staff for the 
Truce Commission, and Mr. Alexius 
Ladas, Resident Representative of the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
his wife, and Mr. Leonard. f 
Just before leaving Jordan I visited 
the Abbess Tamara, of the Russian 
Convent on the Mount of Olives. She 
was formerly a grand duchess of Old 
Russia, cousin of the last Tzar, and 
sister-in-law of my friend Mme. Ro- 
manoff of the American Cathedral in 
Paris. We talk of Russia and of her 
work. She tells me that she could not 
live if she did not believe in an ulti- 


Wi 
JERUSALE 


V1 4 _ 
1. Israel-Jordan Armistice line, 2. Old city wall. 
3. Wailing Wall. 4. St. Stephen’s gate. 5. Herod’s 
gate. 6. Damascus gate. 7. Allenby Square. 8. Jaffa 
gate. 9. Zion gate. 10. Dong gate, 11. Moslem quar- 
ter. 12. Christian quarter. 13. Jewish quarter. 14. 
Mercantile center. 15. Mt. Zion. 16. Mt. of Olives. 
17. American colony. 18. Mt. Scopus, and many 
Holy places of the Christian, Jew, and Muslim. 


mate restoration of the Faith to Holy 
Russia. There are 120 nuns in her 
convent, many of them very old. Here 
is a great woman who dreams of a 
greater past and yet who is forever 
hoping for a better future. And all 
the time she is doing the work God 
has sent her to do and in an altogether 
humble and holy way. 


July 11, Jerusalem, Israel 


I have been now for nearly two days 
in Israel. For a moment I no longer 
feel that I am in the East. The Is- 
raelis possess almost all of the mod- 
ern city of Jerusalem, and parts of it 
might well be in any other modern 
Western city. Here there is dedica- 
tion, a sense of purpose, and a drive 
for success. But for all that, I cannot 
forget that this is not their land. I 
remember the refugee camps on the 
other side and cannot enjoy all the ef- 
ficiency which has made Israel strong. 

While dressing today there was an 
air raid drill. I was unprepared for 
it, and when the sirens began to 
scream I thought that I was in the 
middle of a war. Later on I heard real 
gunfire and saw a minor exchange be- 
tween the two sides. Only a few days 
ago I talked with General Burns, and 
learned something of the difficulties 
in determining who is responsible for 
these continuous border clashes—and 
therefore I shall make no comments. 
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I get a taxi and drive around © 
city and out into the country. In 
fairness, it must be said that th 
people have accomplished much, lar 
ly with funds given them by - 
United States. 

I talk with Homer Bigart of - 
New York Times, who has just 
turned from Cyprus. He, too, — 
lieves that both Great Britain ¢ 
Turkey would like to find a ladder 
climb down from their dogmatic stz 
in this difficult situation. In the n 
few weeks we shall see some imp 
tant developments in this area. _ 


July 12, Istanbul ; 


This morning we drive through 1 
Israeli countryside, down from Je: 
salem to the airport at Lydda. It 
a fine experience to see the hills 
Judea gradually give way to the Pl: 
of Sharon. All along the way we ; 
the great improvements in agric 
ture, reforestation, and housi 
which this government has m 
Here and there is a collective fa 
one of which we visited a few dé 
ago. It is lovely country and ye 
keep remembering those refugees 
the other side. For over a thouse 
years this land was theirs, with) 
its richness. Now it belongs to ° 
Jews. No amount of logical mans 
vering with the facts has yet ci 
vinced me that this is right. + | 

Our Israel Air Lines plane, , 


American Constellation, develops 


gine trouble and we turn back. Th 
heavens we didn’t get out over 

sea. But now all is well and we : 
on our way. 

Our journey takes us over Tar# 
where St. Paul was born, and t: 
over Cyprus, today a tragic little! 
land, and after that we fly over % 
cient Anatolia, and into the great 7 
of Constantinople, which once ~| 


can see the city below: Santa Soph 
the many mosques, the Golden Hi 
and the Bosporus stretching to.’ 
Black Sea. Here is a city of a milli 
memories, seat of the Roman Em! 
for centuries, place of Santa Sov 
which so impressed an ancient P 

of Kiev that he brought the 
Russian nation into the Orthei 
fold. Istanbul, synthesis of Row 
Greek and Turkish cultures, is asti! 
two continents and belongs to } 
Asia and Europe. 
In the evening I go to a small pi! 
continued on pag#t 


Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes about 


OUR INVOLVEMENT 
IN COLLECTIVE EVIL 


UR RECENT consideration of the race issue prompted two letters by 
young clergymen, which, coming by a single post, were providentially 
igned to reveal the complexity of the issue. 

Ine clergyman took us to task because we had been critical of the 
ich on the race issue and had not suggested any form of piety and 
otion which might cure Christians of involvement in collective evil. 
e other letter was from a clergyman in the South, who was not at all 
tain that the church was in the wrong. He pointed out that there was 
ger of the “amalgamation” of races in non-segregated fellowship, and 
t the right to preserve one’s ethnic inheritance was also among our 
vil rights’. He was, in short, not sure at all that the church was in the 
mg and he did not ask for any form of piety to put it right. I wouldn’t 
nt to be too critical of him, but he illustrates the complexity of our 
olyement in collective evil, if we are so involved. While the danger of 
“amalgamation” of the races, if all barriers are removed, is probably 
izgerated in some parts of the country, we will have to admit that there 
always the possibility that people will fall in love with one another if 
artificial barriers are set up to prevent it. There are laws in many of 
- States which prohibit miscegenation, but not a single principle can 
found in the gospel which forbids it, for the gospel is not concerned 
h the preservation of either the integrity of the white race or the 
puthern way of life” or even the “American way of life”. Its spirituality 
nscends all these temporal values and it has only one law: “Thou shalt 
e thy neighbor as thyself”. 

It could be argued that the preservation of any temporal value which 
nes in conflict with the love commandment is forbidden in the Christian 
th. It is certainly significant that more Southern than Northern young 
ristians have felt the conflict between a culture and the love command- 
nt so keenly that they had a religious experience with such strong 
ral overtones that they decided to defy the conventions of their “way 
life’. They experienced a form of grace which would probably satisfy 
. kind of perfection which the first young clergyman was seeking. 

Yet the second clergyman was not wholly in the wrong in being con- 
ned with the culture of the white race and in fearing the perils of a 
ial amalgam. If he was in error, it was an error which can be eliminated 
t only by “grace” of the type which many young Southerners have 
perienced. It can be eliminated in the way that most collective evils 
ve been eliminated by gradual, collective erosion. In this connection it 
ist be observed that recognition of good athletes without regard to color 
the sportfields of the nations has done more to eliminate racial bias 
in our religious institutions, which have inadvertantly incorporated devo- 
n to a cultural heritage with devotion of Christ. In short, collective evil 
eliminated, more by “common grace” than by the more specific forms 
religiously medicated grace. Collective evil is also eliminated by dis- 
minate forms of judgment in which we try to make sharp distinctions 
tween what is valid and what is dangerous in our collective forms of 
iavior. 

Such discrimination will not be too critical of the mores of those parts 
the nation which face the problems of culture in more obvious forms 
in the rest of us. But we must, on the other hand, remember that racial 
‘ogance has been the besetting sin of the white man which has made 
conduct odious throughout the world, so that we face the curious irony 
it what we regard as a “Christian” civilization is held in contempt 
sause it is regarded as the “white man’s” civilization, full of the white 
n’s arrogance, EAD, 
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Schools 


SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medicai, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


e Cae) For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont (725 9Usor Coleen 


2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Eco- 
nomics, Two-year Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. 
Elevation 2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 
1884, Inclusive rate $1050. Catalog. 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 
SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


,] MILITARY 

St. John Ss SCHOOL 
Salina, Kansas 
Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 


atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS BRIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


When writing to schools 


please mention 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


Five Years and... 


Millions of Books 


A ‘new curriculum’ was not enough. The Church needed a 


new publishing house and got one in the Seabury Press. 


What do you know about the book 
you read besides the story it tells? 

Do you know that several people 
spend careful hours, sometimes many 
months, trying to decide just what 
size and style of print would be easiest 
on your eyes? What pictures would 
be the most appealing and the most 
apropos and where they should go on 
a page? The cover—what kind of 
jacket would impress you most? Not 
only to make a sale, but to prove the 
book worth having. 

Another consideration: what kind 
of binding will be the most attractive 
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and wear the longest so your money 
won’t be wasted? Also, what size book 
would you like best? Even, how wide 
should the margins be on a page? 
How these details are handled de- 
termines the success quota of any 
publishing firm. Seabury Press, the 
Church’s official publishing house, is 


In picture above, production chief 
John Freyberg and assistant, Kay 


Jerman, show the Rev. James Wal- 
worth some of Seabury’s new books. 
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ater ; 


no exception. Recently it had on! 
sion to think over its accompl)! 
ments. 

Usually when a firm gets ready 
celebrate business progress, it’! 
25th anniversary or a 50th. For | 
bury Press it was only the fifth aw 
versary, observed Sept. 1. But thil 
five years have put “The Press” || 
the multi-million book business. | 

Part of its fifth anniversary ¢f 
bration is production of the | 
much - talked - about Seabury Sew 
the main reason for the firm’s esi# 
lishment in 1951. 


— ” ei eS. ere |) Ver eS 
a 


yoing back still further, it was in 
(6 that the Church began clamor- 
over the lack of progress in Chris- 
n education. Bishop Lewis Bliss 
littemore, retired diocesan of 
stern Michigan, cited this lack 
t+ before the House of Bishops, and 
n before the General Convention. 
e result: an over-haul job on Na- 
nal Council’s Department of Chris- 
n Education; a new budget, new 
rk and a new director, the Rev. 
in Heuss, now rector of New York’s 
inity Church. 
First fruits of the “New Curricu- 
n,”’ now the Seabury Series, were 
rt of the Church’s Teaching Series: 
e Holy Scriptures in 1949; Chap- 
‘sin Church History, 1950, and The 
ith of the Church, 1951. 
As this series developed, so did the 
ed for an agency to produce and 
stribute the books and pamphlets. 
1951, action of National Council 
f up the Seabury Press as the 
urch’s official publishing house. In 
ptember of that year, Leon Mc- 
tuley, former head of the religious 
partment at Oxford University 
‘ess, became manager. 
By January, 1952, the agency offi- 
lly opened for business with a staff 
11, two rooms in Tucker House, 
reenwich, Conn., and a list of three 
oks and a number of pamphlets. 
Today, Seabury Press has a list 
ore than 250 titles long. Its staff 
ww numbers 55. Its offices are now 
rts of two buildings. Its sales, more 
an double what was expected in the 
‘st year, now total more than eight 
illion books. 
Behind such progress lies hard 
ork, firm faith, limitless enthusiasm 
1d dedication on the part of the peo- 
e responsible. Who are they? 
They include Presiding Bishop 
enry Knox Sherrill, who is chairman 
‘the Board of Trustees; Dr. Heuss, 
id now the Rey. Dr. David R. Hun- 
r, who succeeded him as director of 
hristian Education and president of 
ie corporation; Mr. McCauley, man- 
rer and vice president. 
Others include the six salesmen and 
sales manager, Stewart P. 
shneider, who sell Seabury books 
roughout the country. Schneider is 
Navy veteran and a former English 
acher. 
Lucy Holmes, one of the first em- 
oyees, is promotion manager. Her 
liting, advertising and production 
perience at Macmillan and Little, 
rown and Company was Seabury’s 
in. 
Mr. McCauley, also editor-in-chief, 
assisted by the Rev. William Craw- 
rd, a former Oxford University 
ress editor, and Arthur Buckley, 
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former assistant professor of English 
at Long Island University. 

Casey G. Miller, curriculum editor, 
takes care of all material from the 
Christian Education department. She 
was a textbook editor at Appleton- 
Century, a Wave lieutenant during 
the last world war. She also produced 
publications for Colonial Williams- 
burg, Ine. 

John D. Freyberg, former assistant 
to the production manager at Scrib- 
ner Press, is in charge of all produc- 
tion. Eugene White, formerly with 
Morehouse-Gorham, is retail sales 
manager. 

Contrary to general belief, Sea- 
bury Press is not a printing firm. 
It may also surprise some to learn 
that the Press is set up entirely out- 
side the missionary giving of the 
Church and does not receive any ap- 
propriation from the missionary 
budget. Gifts have been made through 
the Episcopal Church Foundation and 
directly to the Press. Although re- 
sponsible to National Council, the 
agency is organized to be self-sup- 
porting. 

During its early days, Seabury 
Press branched out into the retail 
business. At first, the Seabury Book- 
store in Greenwich was only a mail 
order business that supplied churches 
with religious books of all publishers, 
Bibles, Prayer Books, calendars, 
greeting cards, magazine subscrip- 
tions, and church equipment and sup- 
plies. In July, 1952, however, another 
bookstore was opened at National 
Council headquarters in New York 
City. 


With this business on the side, Sea- 
bury continued to publish the 
Church’s Teaching Series. The Wor- 
ship of the Church came out in 1952; 
The Episcopal Church and Its Work 
in 1955. 

Published in time for the 1952 Gen- 
eral Convention was its deluxe, two- 
color facsimile edition of the Prayer 
Book. Commemorating the 400th an- 
niversary of the Second English Book 
of Common Prayer, this book was the 
first facsimile edition of the Stand- 
ard Book of Common Prayer, 1928, 
available for general use. 

By January, 1953, Seabury began 
publishing its complete line of Prayer 
Books and combination Prayer Book- 
Hymnals. At present this line includes 
five sizes and 90 styles. 

A number of its books have been 
religious book club selections. Na- 
tional distribution has become inter- 
national in scope. Seabury has sold 
the British market rights to some of 
its titles and 30 are now on sale in all 
British SPCK bookstores. Four vol- 
umes of the Church’s Teaching Series 
have been translated into Japanese 
and published in Japan; one was 
translated into Spanish and published 
in this country by the Press, and two 
have been translated into Portuguese 
and published in Brazil. 

Perhaps the crowning achievement 
of its five years, however, is publica- 
tion of the long-awaited Seabury Se- 
ries. The first 12 titles came out in 
1955; another five courses were pub- 
lished this past spring. Christian Liv- 
ing, final volume in the Teaching se- 
ries, will be available in December. 


Publishing parley: Manager Leon McCauley (r.) and Lewis De Blois, vice president 
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Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 
Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa. 


NURSES are badly needed 
all over the country. 
These schools will train 
you for a rewarding 
career of service to 


mankind. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Davenport, Iowa 


Diploma and Degree Programs. 
Male and Married Students Ac- 
cepted. 


Scholarships and Loans Available 
College Affiliation 


For information write to: 


Eleanor M. Lofthouse, R.N., 
Director of the School 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


The Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 


L year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
September, 1956. For information write: Director of 
Nursing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 
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Searching the 


New Series: 
Bible Doctrines 


Scriptures 


God the Creator 
A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Genesis 1:1, 2:3; Psalm 104:1-9; 
Proverbs 8:22-84; John 1:1-14 


The Bible opens with a magnificent 
statement of the doctrine of creation. 
Like most doctrines in the Bible it is 
set forth in the vivid, dramatic lan- 
guage of poetry rather than in the 
cold, abstract language of philosophy. 

The first chapter of Genesis is cer- 
tainly not to be taken as a scientific 
description of the origin of the uni- 
verse. It is merely the Hebrew ver- 
sion of a wide-spread myth of crea- 
tion, but it differs from the pagan 
versions in at least two particulars. 
The first is that only one God is in- 
volved instead of many. Whereas the 
pagan versions inspire one with a 
sense of disgust at the puerile behav- 
ior of the numerous gods, this one fills 
us with awe at the majestic and lonely 
power of the sole Creator. 

The other great difference lies in 
the thought of purpose and plan 
which runs through the Bible story. 
Creation was not the result of a mo- 
mentary whim, but is the gradual 
unfolding of a plan which leads 
steadily to a final goal. Or, in more 
modern terms, the world is not the 
result of chance, not a shapeless con- 
fusion resulting from the accidental 
interaction of physical forces, but the 
beautiful and orderly expression of a 
single Divine Mind. “It [is] very 
good (1:31).” 

One needs to emphasize again that 
this profound doctrine is expressed 
in poetic language. The Hebrews 
themselves could tell the story of 
creation in quite different terms 
from those of Genesis. The opening 
verses of Ps. 104, for example, tell 
the tale in a much more strikingly 
mythological form. Here God is pic- 
tured as an architect or engineer, 
building foundations (5), setting 
beams (8) and covering all with the 
curtain of the sky (2). He is also a 
giant, shouting at the enemies, sym- 
bolized by the waters of the sea, who 
threaten to undo His work (6-9). 
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Although the imagery of the my 
is different, the doctrine it teac 
is the same: the whole creation 
the product of a single God, wh 
power, intelligence and purpose 

derlie it all. 

The idea of purposefulness " 
even more clearly through the fi 
poetry of Prov. 8:22-34. The speak 
in this passage is “Wisdom,” a p 
sonification of the concept of ore 
and purpose. The Hebrews of t 
late period in which this poem w 
written had come to see that the 
is a rational order running throu! 
the world, a set of observable pr’ 
ciples, by which one must live if { 
would be a successful and hap 
person. One who lived this way tk 
called a “wise” man; the body 
principles they called ‘Wisdom 
The point the poet is making is tlf 
the principles are not someth* 
which man has invented for hims# 
but are simply an expression of 
divine order of creation which | 
isted from the beginning. The tri 
wise man, therefore, is one who be 
ceives the meaning and purpf 
which run through the universe «| 
orders his life accordingly (34). 

The last selection, the famili 
prologue to St. John’s Gospel, brit 
the Old Testament doctrine of er} 
tion into direct relationship with # 
life and work of Jesus Christ. In 
first chapter of Genesis we read t'! 
God created all things by means. 
His Word (“And God said .. .” *j 
1, 6, 9, ete.). The author og |] 
Fourth Gospel wants us to und! 
stand that the creative powers}, 
which God created the universe }]l 
now appeared upon earth in the jt 
son of our Lord. He was and is i 
Divine Word which the Crea 


spoke. Wi 
But the chapter in John also} 
flects the thought of Prov. 8, ay 
comparison of the language maf 
quite clear. “The Word of God’ 
John is the same as the “Wisdéh. 
of God in Proverbs. The chief difil! 


ce is that the first expression sug- 
sts the Creator’s power whereas 
e latter suggests rather His plan 
d purpose. The author of John 
shes us to understand that God’s 
an for creation is no longer hidden, 
tis evident in Christ. To know the 
nd of Christ is to know the mind 
the Creator. “The Word was made 
sh and dwelt among us” (vs. 14). 
ome readers may wish to look up 
er references to this set of ideas: 
Mee, 1:24; 8:6; Col. 1:15-17; Heb. 
1-3.) 
The doctrine of creation was per- 
ps not a part of Old Testament 
ligious faith in its earliest form. 
early times the Hebrews were 
re concerned with God’s work in 
story than with His work in crea- 
ym. But with the passage of time 
d the growth of reflective think- 
g, it became clear that the doc- 
ine of creation is the most basic 
etrine of all. The God whom Israel 
d come to know in her historical 
perience must be the same God 
om whom the visible universe took 
; origin. So, in the Bible, as in the 
ter creeds of the Church, this doc- 
ine stands as the first of all, the 
undation stone upon which all the 
st are built. 
Our understanding of the manner 
which the world was created has 
anged greatly since the days of 
e ancient Hebrews, but our doc- 
ime of creation is identical with 
eirs. Although we think of creation 
taking place by a gradual evolu- 
mary process occupying inconceiv- 
ly long periods of geological and 
smological time rather than by a 
ries of abrupt beginnings occur- 
ne within a single week, we con- 
jue to affirm the essential faith: 
at God stands at the beginning of 
e process and the whole is the un- 
lding of His plan. 
This is not only the starting point 
our thinking, but also a basic axiom 
r Christian living. We shall return 
this later, but even now we can 
nse the far-reaching, practical im- 
ications of the belief that it was not 
lance, but God, who created heaven 
d earth—and ourselves. 


God's Minute 


Thave only just a minute 
Only sixty seconds in it 
Forced upon me—can’t refuse it 
Didn't see it—didn’t choose it 
But it’s up to me to use it 
I must suffer if I lose it 
Give account if I abuse it 
Just a tiny little minute 
But eternity is in it. 
—Author Unknown 
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continued from page 22 


at the apartment of Miss Betty Carp 
of the American Consulate. We talk 
of many things. There are several 
diplomatic people present and much 
that we say is definitely ‘“‘off the rec- 
ord,” but my eyes are opened to the 
many problems we face in this area. 
People like Betty Carp are indispen- 
sable to our government. I have never 
met a more dedicated public servant. 


July 13, Istanbul 


This has been another unusually 
busy day. I have a long talk with our 
Consul General, Mr. Robert Miner. 
He is also a historian and taught for 
some time at Robert College. He 
points many of the actual facts in the 
Turkish situation and also the his- 
torical background. This brefing is in- 
valuable to me. 

At noon I have an audience with 
His All Holiness, the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch, Athanagoras. I meet a great 
man whose simple Christian spirit 
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and utter dedication is more than in- 
spiration to all who know him. We 
talk of the United States mostly. He 
was once an American citizen and 
loves America. Under a great cross 
by his desk is an autographed picture 
of President Eisenhower. We speak 
of the riots last September in which 
Greek churches were destroyed and 
graves molested, but he has no bitter- 
ness. He is determined to bring peace 
between the Greeks and the Turks. 
He calls it the ‘good neighbor policy, 
which you Americans have taught 
us.” It is strange sometimes how 
friendships can be born so quickly. 
Even though I am with the Patriarch 
only an hour I shall always know that 
he is my friend. He invites me to 
come back the next day for lunch and 
offers to send me to the Ecumenical 
Seminary at Halki for the night, but 
I cannot accept because I have to be 
in Athens this weekend. My prayers 
will be with the Ecumenical Patriarch 


of Constantinople as long as he lives 
and serves our Lord in this dangerous 
place between Asia and Europe. 

The Metropolitan James, of Phila- 
delphia, as also most gracious. We 
shall see each other again in Buda- 

pest and perhaps ride from Vienna 
teeta on our way 

I have lunch a Allan Jacks, of 
the Associated Press, and again I 
learn much about the inside of things 
in this part of the world. Until a few 
weeks ago he was also responsible for 
the news from Cyprus. He gives me, 
as far as is possible, both sides of the 
troubled situation and I begin to see 
something of its almost hopeless com- 
plexity. 

With Mme. Vivy Sgourdeos I drive 
all around Istanbul, through the an- 
cient walls, past the Roman aqueduct, 
to the Greek churches and cemeteries 
which were desecrated in the riots of 
September 6, and to the old Byzantine 
church, Kahrie Cami, where the most 
beautiful mosaics of all are being re- 
stored after having been hidden by 
plaster for five hundred years, and 
then to St. Sophia—once the might- 
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iest church in all Christendom. The 
first church at this site was built by 
Constantine himself, but in its pres- 
ent form it was rebuilt by the Em- 
peror Justinian in the sixth century. 
The mosaics have been restored and 
it can now be seen in something of 
its original glory. Its beauty and its 
power is beyond the telling. Once it 
was the Cathedral Church of the great 
man with whom I talked this morn- 
ing, and the Patriarchate was close 
by, but from the days of the conquest 
of Constantine by Mohammed II (in 
1453) until the beginning of the Turk- 
ish Republic (1923) it was a mosque. 
It is now a museum. The minarets re- 
main, however, but we do not forget 
that it is actually a consecrated Chris- 
tion Church. Many good Orthodox 
still dream of the day when the Holy 
Liturgy can again be heard in this 
holy place, with all its memories of 
a vanished world. 

continued on page 30 
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E. Stauley Youes 


Pocket-size books of inspirational 
reading for the year ’round. 


GROWING 
SPIRITUALLY $1.50 
ABUNDANT LIVING $1.75 
MASTERY $1.75 
THE WAY $1.50 
THE WAY TO POWER 

AND POISE $1.50 


HOW TO BE A TRANSFORMED 


PERSON $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Abingdon Press 


The fascinating, 
picture-filled book 
about the crosses 

of Christendom 


A TREASURY 
OF THE CROSS 


By MADELEINE S. MILLER 


“An authoritative ref- 
erence and source 
book that will be per- 
manently timely. The 
author introduces each 
kind of cross in all the 
known media and clari- 
fies the background 
and symbolism which 
went into its making.” 
DaniteL A. Pouine, 
Christian Herald 
“Everything 
about crosses” 
52,000 words of de- 
scription and back- 
ground, photographs, 
52 drawings of crosses 
and symbols, 64 ref- 
erences to the cross in 
Scripture, 27 poems 
about the cross, etc. 
At your bookseller $3.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 


Reviewed by Edmund Fuller : 


A strikingly fresh, bristlingly pro- 
vocative, often cantankerous book on 
the subject of race is 


GOODBYE TO UNCLE TOM. By J. C. 
Furnas. Wm. Sloane Associates. 435 
pp. $6.00. 

It begins, and continues at some 
length, by jumping up and down on 
the figurative recumbent form of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. The daughter of 
Lyman Beecher, firm in her Puritan 
rectitude and conviction of mission, 
occasionally remarked that God was 
the real author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Mr. Furnas pokes moodily through 
the origins and background of what 
is possibly America’s most famous 
novel. He also gives us a detailed 
resume of the story, with which so 
many who speak its name have only 
a hazy familiarity. He is concerned 
with sifting out the facts of slavery 
from the mythology of the book. 

He feels that Mrs. Stowe did a vast 
amount of lasting harm by the im- 
pressions and misconceptions he be- 
lieves she fostered. It seems unfor- 
tunate to him that it could not rather 
have been Fanny Kemble’s impres- 
sions of the “‘peculiar institution” to 
receive such circulation. 

Yet Mr. Furnas’ ire is reserved 
even more for the “Tom shows” that 
dominated the popular stage across 
the country for several generations. 
These wildly deviating by-products 
produced the really pernicious dam- 
age. 

“Book and woman were merely 
blundering and overweening, mean- 
ing well but ill-informed and insuffi- 
ciently intelligent for handling such 
materials. The show was cold-blooded 
exploitation, flogging a dead horse for 
gain, a cynicism as monstrous as the 
decision to produce The Birth of a 
Nation.” 

It’s important to emphasize how 
large a part of Goodbye to Uncle Tom 
branches out from the tracing of the 
impact of the book and play into the 
exploration of a host of other signifi- 
cant and current “myths pertaining 
to the American Negro.” Negro at- 
titudes also are a part of his concern, 
but it would be a mistake to assume 
that so highly individual and honest, 
though opinionated, a reporter as Mr. 
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Furnas is grinding anybody’s pa 
ticular axe. There are things here : 
please and annoy most anyone. HI 
book is a valuable and absorbing, 
interesting contribution to the eo| 
tinuing American forum on race x 
lations. There are quite a few illu 
trations of the traditional Tom show 


THE OXFORD COMPANION T 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By James | 
Hart. Oxford Univ. Press. 890 
$10.00. 
One of the standbys of contemp 
rary literary reference, Americk 
scene, makes its appearance in a ne\ 
revised edition (the 3rd). It remaizi 
as it has always been, a marveloi 
desk tool for all who teach (| 
preach), or write (or read). 
Tudsins any such compliant 
each man plays the game of his ow 
preferred omissions and inclusion 
The perennial problem is to omit t) 
deadwood books and writers and > 
clude the best of the newer ones. V 
are all exasperated to miss what ~ 
think should be there and find wh 
seems to us unimportant. | 
Compiler Hart keeps a high ofital 
ard. You will find a vast number 
biographies, bibliographies, synops 
and other forms of data in Ameridi 
literature. Eighty new entries @! 
added since the previous reviss 
eight years ago, and additions or 4 
terations occur in 480 other entril 
Its rewards to mere browsing just 
its title of “Companion.” 
An extremely fine, though oe 
ized, anthology bears mention, too.) 


THE THOUGHT AND CULTURE OF T 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. An Anth 
ogy of Tudor Prose, 1481-15: 
Edited by Elizabeth M. Nugent. Ca 
bridge Univ. Press. 703 pp. $7.50.) 

It is a collection for the stud 
rather than the general reader. Sew 
scholars contribute introductions) 
various sections. A great number; 
the writers represented will be kno 
only to those who have studied | 
period, but the more familiar nar 
of Tyndale, Erasmus, Coverdale, | 
Thomas More, and Hugh Latimer » 
encountered. Much fine reference 
accompanies the text. The humanil 
theologians, grammarians, polit 


ficance 
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iters, historians, romancers, and 
ysicians will find inclusion. 

The section on sermons and religi- 
5 treatises is one of the most prom- 
mt, for this type of material con- 
tutes “the largest body of works 
nted in England before 1550.” This 
S because, “In Tudor England re- 
ious conviction was the determin- 
x» power not only of ecclesiastical 
t also of political events.” 


IME CHRISTIAN WORDS. By W. R. 
utthews. Macmillan. 96 pp. $1.75. 
A reprint of a series of radio talks 
the Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
ndon. They are brief discourses on 
2 meaning and implications of the 
eat words of faith: “Holy,” “Sin,” 
esurrection,” “Heaven,” “Hell,” 
he Cross,” “Life Eternal,” ‘‘Sacri- 
e,’ and others. The lucidity and 
ace of Dean Matthews’ expositions 
ikes this an excellent little book 
* meditational reading. 


YCHIATRY AND THE BIBLE. By Car- 
1A. Wise. Harper. 169 pp. $3.00. 
[am most sympathetic with the aim 
this book, which is to relate the 
jlical insights into human nature 
d behavior to the findings of mod- 
a psychology. Certainly this can be 
ne with interest and profit, just as 
2 well-known links have been traced 
tween modern psychoanalysis and 
2 character insights of Greek 
ama. Mr. Wise has begun an ex- 
ration, and his book makes sub- 
tial contributions, but I think 
are remains an enormous body of 
rk to be done in this field. 
continued on page 32 
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continued from page 4 

fine foreign schools will be squeezed 
out. There are said to be about 284 
foreign schools in Egypt (American, 
British, French, and Italian) with some 
96,000 pupils. The immediate problem 
is that the new education law states that 
these schools shall teach the pupils only 
their own religion. This may not seem a 
problem at first glance, since in the sec- 
ular schools of Egypt the Moslem chil- 
dren are taught Islam and the Christian 
children are taught Christianity. There 
is a large group of Coptic Christians in 
Egypt. (One of them is a Minister in 
Nasser’s cabinet, Kamal Ramzy Steno, 
the Minister of Supply.) The problem is 
that many of the finest schools are run 
by sects ranging from Presbyterian to 
Jesuit. They depend upon the people 
from their home countries for support. 
Many Moslem children want to attend 
these schools because they offer a much 
better education than the state schools. 
If these schools are faced with the choice 
of either teaching Islam to their pupils 
or losing their Moslem children, many 
will have to close down because they 
could not make ends meet were their 
pupils confined to Christians only. 

It is at this point that another danger 
signal for Christian missions begins to 
appear. The official newspaper, Al 
Goumhouriya, has recently described 
all missionary societies as “spearheads 
of heinous imperialism.” Last month 
two mission teachers had their resi- 
dence permits revoked for instructing 
the children of Moslem parents in 
Christianity. Some mission schools have 
closed, and the Jesuits and Franciscans 
are consulting Rome. 

If this means the end of foreign 
schools, all Egypt will suffer, Moslem as 
well as Christian. Despite the great 
improvements which Nasser has 
brought, the Moslem and state schools 
are not nearly equal to the Mission 
schools. Egyptians who seek that kind 
of education will have to go abroad 
where they will also be confronted with 
Christian influences. 

The future of Egypt is not at all clear. 
Nor is it certain that the men of the 
government have enough “know how” 
to run the factories they propose to 
build if the business community does 
not cooperate. Although he feels he is 
more clever than the Russians, it is ques- 
tionable whether Nasser can accept help 
from the Soviets without falling under 
their influence. If Nasser moves too 

continued on page 32 
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HYMNS and 
RESPONSES FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 


( For Choir and ) 


Congregational Use 


by VINCENT PERSICHETTI 


Mr. Persichetti has used religi- 
ous texts of many countries, in- 
cluding the Psalms, as well as 
20th Century poets, for this 
beautiful collection of hymns 
written in the contemporary 
idiom and yet exquisitely 
melodic. This book is a real in- 
novation in church music and 
still retains all the traditional 
forms. 

Price 1.00 


approval on request 


( Copies sent on ) 


ELKAN-VOGEL €0., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


* LUTHER’ 
gaWORKS 


! 55 volumes of 

y/ Martin Luther's 

dil most important 

“ writings—in modern 
English for the first time 


TWO NEW VOLUMES 
VOLUME 21 (Sermon on the Mount 
and The Magnificat). Publication 
date: September 15, 1956. $4.50 


VOLUME 173 (Selected Psalms //) 
Publication date: October 31, 1956 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
VOLUME 172 (Selected Psalms /) 


Place a Standing Order now and 
save. For complete price advan- 
tages and information on the 
wealth of treasures awaiting you 
in this monumental work, see or 
write your bookseller, or write 
the joint publishers below: 


Concordia Publishing House 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis. 18, Missouri 
‘Muhlenberg Press 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
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FREE 
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EDITOR’S DIARY 
continued from page 27 


In the evening, together with a 
young Greek friend, Yan Bagakis, of 
the Turk Express, I take a boat trip 
up the Bosporus to a point very close 
to the Black Sea. In the middle of 
the Bosporus we are actually between 
Europe and Asia. High on the hills 
to each side are the forts built by 
Mohammed the Conqueror, but one 
wonders how he ever crossed this 
mighty moat with his army and again 
how he ever dragged his ships across 
land to encircle the Golden Horn. At 
Buyukdere we eat at the famous res- 
taurant, Canli Balik, which means 
‘live fish.”’ These little seaside restau- 
rants are among the most interesting 
places in this part of the world. When 
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I return to the Istanbul Hilton, this 
new shining hotel on the hill overlook- 
ing the city seems strangely incon- 
grous—a little island of Americana 
in the midst of Asia. 


July 14, Athens 


This morning I do some writing. Miss 
Carp comes from the Consulate to take 
several of us visiting Americans to the 
airport. She is the best representative 
of the United States I have ever known. 
She is more helpful to me than I can 
begin to tell. 

On the plane I have a long talk with 
Kenneth Iverson of the Ford Founda- 
tion who served in Greece for three 
years after the war in connection with 
the Marshall Plan. His interpretation 
of the situation in Greece is most valu- 
able. For the first time, at the Athens 
Airport my baggage is opened by cus- 
toms officials. This may indicate a 
changed attitude toward the United 
States—or again it may not. We shall 
see. 

I meet an old Greek friend of Mr. 
Iverson’s at a sidewalk cafe, a man who 
used to work as a translator with the 
American Mission in Greece. We talk of 
many things, including Cyprus. 

In the evening, together with X. L. 
Messinesi of the Associated Press I 
climb up through a part of old Athens 
not frequently seen by Americans, to a 
restaurant high on the hill just under 
the Acropolis. Every little nook and 
eranny of the hill has a sidewalk restau- 
rant, as does every inch of Constitution 
Square in the city. In these places 
Greeks meet in the evening to forget 
the cares of the day, to drink a strange 
wine which has a taste of turpentine (it 
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is called resin wine) and to talk. The 
talk runs in many directions, and has 
back of it a great tradition—for isn’t 
that what Plato and Socrates used to do 
on this very land? At any rate, my friend 
and I speak of many things, but mostly 
of the recent Greek riots, the activities 
of the Archbishop of Athens, Cyprus, 
England, American mistakes, and what 
Greeks really think. 


July 15, Athens 


One has to attend a Greek service in 
Greece itself to appreciate the real glory 
of the ancient Orthodox Liturgy. I was 
present at the Liturgy this morning in 
the Cathedral in Athens. Much I did 
not understand, but I could feel more 
than I can explain. It was evident that 
these people have kept in their services 
many of the things which the modern 
liturgical movement is trying to recap- 
ture. They have never lost the sense of 
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participation in the Drama of Salvation 
which has become so dim in our perhaps 
more sophisticated celebration of the 
Holy Mysteries. What impressed me 
most was the sense of action, of some- 
thing being done, a real offering being 
made. It was something in which every- 
one participated. This was especially 
true also at a wedding which I attended 
in the afternoon. 

Xenophon and Ismene Messinesi (he 
is with the Associated Press) took me 
for lunch to a little restaurant out by 
the sea. In the distance we could see 
the Bay of Salamis, and, in the back- 
ground, Athens, crowned with its Acrop- 
olis. I doubt if there is a place on earth 
with more historic memories. 

At night I try to do some writing but 
it is too hot. I give it up, and anyway a 
man should rest on the Lord’s Day. I 
am very slowly recovering from eating 
too much native food in the Middle East. 


July 16, Athens 


I have an interview with the Arch- 
bishop of Athens, Dorotheos, Primate 
of the Greek Church. He was formerly 
Archbishop of Larissa and is said to 
have served well in that country prov- 
ince. He has been primate in Athens 
for only a few months but in this time 
he has become the leader of the Greek 
movement for the “liberation of Cy- 
prus.” It was after one of his inflamma- 
tory talks that the recent riots in Athens 
took place. 

We talked of the revival of the Greek 
Church and he told me that it is a very 
real fact. “Greeks are by nature reli- 
gious and patriotic,” he said. We talked 
of the situations of the Greeks in Tur- 
key, of Cyprus, and of the Patriarchate. 
I had a feeling that the Archbishop of 
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Athens is more politician than spirit 
leader. I was told by one of the lead; 
men of the Church of Greece that 
election was a compromise. If this is 
it is most unfortunate because of - 
critical situation in Greece today. 

Just before my plane leaves I hay 
short visit with Dr. Hamilcar Alivi 
tos of the Theological School at the 
versity of Athens, who is also ass 
ated with the World Council of Chure 
relief program. He defends those w 
he calls the “Greek patriots” and _ 
part the Church has taken in the Cyp: 
affair, and he points out the histori 
background for such active parte 
tion. During the long years of Tur! 
rule the Church alone represented | 
people. (We shall write more about t 
later on.) | 

Prof. Alivisatos said that one of | 
greatest needs in the Greek Chure 
for an educated priesthood. He is h 
self a layman, as have been some of 
finest theologians in the Ortho 
Church. He talked of steps being ta 
in this direction and of the establi 
ment of a school for women worker; 
hope to talk with Prof. Alivisatos | 
on in Budapest. | 

Now our plane takes off for Rome, 
over the Gulf of Corinth, across | 
Adriatic, over to the western side) 
Italy, past Naples and Capri, the famp 
beaches of the American invasion du 
the last war, and into Rome with) 
many hills. This was once the center 
the world, as was also Constantino 
The approach to Rome from the aii 
magnificent, especially on a clear i 
It is green and there is water—the 
seems a little fresher after such ai 
journ in the arid lands of the East.t 
is like coming out of a desert into 
oasis. 


with my writing. Up until this t 
frankly, I was not sure that my let 
were not being censored. The new 7 
in Turkey is not very friendly to w 
we like to call a “free press,” and Egy 
Palestine, and Greece are such criti 


July 17, Rome : 
This morning I try to get a 
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spots that most newspaper people || 
under great pressure. A German jet) 
nalist in Cairo told me that when he ¢ 
an important story, he often has so! 
one take it out of the country by # 
This is something we in America do\d 
understand, but perhaps that is ! 


Mr. McCarthy was trying to put + 
the States. 
In the afternoon I become a tou 
and I visit my favorite churches: S# 
Maria Maggiore, St. John Late(' 
(which is really the Cathedral of | 
Diocese of Rome), and San Stephay 
the round church of the sixth cen’ 
which shows so clearly the corpo! 
nature of the worship of the e 
church. Of course I go to the Colisé 
continued on pag 
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f you were a man and—in addition to your 
gular gainful employment—you had 653 wom- 
in your life, what would you do? Some men 
juld panic! Some would say, “Wow!” 

But Malcolm Miner just smiles when you ask 
m about the girls in his life. He’ll come back 
th “which one?” There’s his favorite, Jo. That’s 
e one he married. Then there’re his twin daugh- 
rs, Linda Anne and Donna Lynn, both 10. After 
at, he wouldn’t know which to pick from the 
0 coeds at Mills College where he’s an advisor. 
2s also rector of St. Andrew’s Church in Oak- 
ad, Calif. 
Father Mal, as the coeds call him, is leaving 650 
his girls, however, for a missionary post in 
aska. And, as always, with a new job coming up 
s a good time for reflection on the old. He’s 
wing a congregation of 200 who pitched in and 
ilt their new church themselves (HCnews, May 
, 1954). At that time, even Fr. Mal took his turn 
the tractor-shovel. 
Equally important are his four years as Can- 
rbury advisor at Mills College which give an 
2a of what the Church is trying to do in colleges 
over the country—wminister to young women 
nd men) through the Canterbury Club program. 
Fr. Mal started it at Mills, less than a mile from 
. Andrew’s. When interviewed by HCnews’ San 
ancisco correspondent, Edward Chew, the 35- 
ar-old priest declared: 
‘“.. Working with these girls is one of the great 
ssionary fields of the Church. Most of them will 
ter careers when they leave Mills. They are the 
ture leaders of this nation. They will be placed 

a position of taking sides for or against the 
urch. They will either embrace or throw away 
meron...” 

Fr. Mal meets weekly with Dr. George Hedley, 
cial chaplain at Mills and a member of the 
sulty. The two men discuss the college’s various 
ritual projects. The Canterbury program does 
f compete with the college’s regular religious 
gram. It attempts to supplement it. About 38 
ccent of the students are Episcopalian. 

Worship has a leading role in the Canterbury 
yvisor’s ministry. He celebrates communion, 
iducts morning and evening prayer and in- 
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structs confirmation classes. Many inquirers be- 
come confirmed later. Usually there are seniors 
or graduate students. Then, too, Father Mal is 
a willing listener to the girls who come to him 
with problems, such as a snarl in parent-girl re- 
lationships. There are also pre-marital confer- 
ences. 

One problem almost threw Father Ma!—the 
problem of altar boys. He and the Canterbury 
members mutually decided on a ‘W-acolyte’s 
Guild”’ (women acolytes). 

Following early dawn 
Communion services, 
Father Mal usually joins 
his girls in the school cafe- 
teria for breakfast and a 
chat. After classes, St. An- 
drew’s rectory is always 
open to them for visits with 
the rector’s three favorite 
girls, Kismet (a kitty) or 
their five tanks of tropical 
fish. The Mills’ girls also 
like to hear some of Fr. 
Mal’s pops record collection 
and sing some of the songs 
he’s had published. At one 
time St. Andrew’s rector 
had his own orchestra and 
wrote music. 

(Meng ARE Orly BL loner 
glimpse of the life of a Can- 
terbury advisor. Why is Fr. 
Mal giving it up? 

“All of my life I have 
wanted to take a missionary 
job outside the states. I feel 
that the people of St. An- 
drew’s are firmly estab- 
lished now, and I know that 
if I am to get a missionary 
assignment I must do so 
now, before my age becomes 
a factor against me. I shall 
miss the wonderful people 
of St. Andrew’s and my 
girls at Mills.” 


BE 


Fr. Mal and ‘Wacolyte’ 


WOMAN'S CORNER 


Edward W. Chew 


Bull session on religion 
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But it was at the Catacombs of San Se- 
bastian that the reality of the early 
Christian witness to the faith was made 
plain. It was to these underground pas- 
sages that the followers of our Lord 
were driven and it was here that they 
welded together a mighty force of the 
Spirit, fed by the great Sacraments, and 
driven by a mighty dedication which in 
a few years was to conquer with heroic 
love the very empire which persecuted it 
with the sword. 

I talked to many people in Rome and 
am about as confused as to what is 
really happening in this country as I 
was when I came. Perhaps when I try 
to put it all together some consistent 
pattern will emerge. 


July 18, Rome 


Today I write and then see the sights 
of the Eternal City. So many people 
have written about this that I doubt if 
it needs doing again. But there are the 
sacred stairs up which it is said our Lord 
walked to Pilate’s place of judgment 
(and which didn’t impress Martin Lu- 
ther), but there is also the Vatican 
Library and the Vatican Museum, and 
St. Peter’s itself. I might have been 
more deeply impressed with St. Peter’s 
had I not just a week ago seen Santa 
Sophia. 

The Pope’s public audience at Castle 
Gondolfo is for all who care to ride out 
and attend. It is held in the courtyard 
and from this one can hardly learn much 
about His Holiness of Rome. He is not 
at all well, as everyone knows, but to see 
him is to realize what an old man he 
now is and how tired he must be. What- 
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ever one may or may not think of the 
pomp and circumstance which has sur- 
rounded this office, one cannot doubt the 
elemental simplicity and utter dedica- 
tion of this man in a white cassock with 
a tired and yet a holy look about him. 


July 19, Geneva 


Before leaving Rome I take another 
good walking tour around the old Roman 
Forum, the ruins of the imperial world 
of the Caesars, and then throw three 
coins into the Fountain of Trevi, hop- 
ing that someday I can return with my 
wife and two girls. 

But now our plane takes us up the 
coast of Italy, past the leaning tower 
of Pisa, then over Genoa, with the Italian 
Riviera stretching out to the west, over 
the Maritimes, then Turin, and up over 
the Alps themselves, with Mont Blanc 
far to our left. And then we are in Ge- 
neva. I feel today as if I were home at 
last. This is such a city! The Swiss peo- 
ple seem to me like a miracle. How 
they could have built this little island of 
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peace in a world filled with hate is a 
mystery and cannot be explained away 
just by the mountains which hem them 
in. There is something in the very at- 
mosphere of this country which is good. 

I came to Geneva especially to see our 
Church in action here, and I have not 
been disappointed. The rector, the Rev. 
Gerald O’Grady, has shown me the city, 
the World Council of Churches’ head- 


New Yorker 


| suppose there’s quite 
a story behind all this.” 


quarters, the Ecumenical Institute at 
Bossey, Calvin’s Reformation Cathedral 
of St. Pierre (which, of course, was 
there before the world ever heard of 
John Calvin), and the Palais des Na- 
tions. It is all more than I can take in so 
short a time, but before too long I do 
want to write a story about the impor- 
tance of our work in this strategic place. 
I read again Mr. O’Grady’s sermon “at 
the Summit” on the day when President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles at- 
tended the service. This is a great place 
of witness and every Episcopalian in 
America ought to be proud of the job 
Jerry O’Grady is doing here. 


July 20, Geneva 


Today I do a little writing, some 
studying, and then go over the work of 
the Church in Geneva with the rector. 
We have lunch together and then it rains. 

Gerald O’Grady invited me to have 
dinner at his house, and he also asked 
his senior warden and his wife, and his 
new secretary, Miss Audrey Ward, who 
used to be at 281.” The world is a small 
place, and tonight I realize it very much, 
for my friend’s senior warden happens 
to be an old college classmate of mine, 
Henry Nichols from Wilmington, N. C. 
He is a U. S. consul. I was really de- 
lighted to see him again and to meet his 
wife. The O’Gradys have a new baby. 


July 21, Interlaken 


After packing, doing some shopping, 
and making one last visit to the Ameri- 
can Church I take to the road again— 
but this time I go by train. It takes me 
as long to get to Bern as it did to come 
from Rome, but along the way I stop at 
Lausanne, again a place of many mem- 
ories. It was here that the first Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order was held, and it 
is here that Bishop Brent is buried. This 
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visit is for me a kind of pilgrimage. 
Right now I am looking out my \ 
dow of the Victoria Jungfrau Hotel, 


there it is like a picture in a frame, 
Jungfrau herself, a great white Se 
of a mountain, crowned with sunlig 
Such a view as this is rare as the mo 
tain is often covered with clouds. I tha 
God for this one clear view of one of + 
most beautiful mountains on earth. P| 
haps the mountains of the moon 

lovelier, but I doubt it. Far up the b 
of the mighty mountain I can see lit 
green pastures, then the great roc 
and the snow. There is a glory to it. 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION | 


continued from page 29 


swiftly and makes too many chan; 
too soon, it is not certain that the m4 
conservative elements in Islam will 
main quiet. And unless there is so} 
kind of a working peace with Israe 
is possible that the whole Middle 
may explode. In our next report we sls 
consider this problem. w.s.L. 


BOOKS 


| 
continued from page 29 | 


THE PURPOSE OF THE CHURCH Al 
ITS MINISTRY. By H. Richard N 
buhr. Harper. 134 pp. $2.50. 


Subtitled, “Reflections on the Ai, 
of Theological Education,” this be 
is the first part of the report of * 
committee on self-examination of 1 
American Association of Theologi 
Schools. “Multiplicity and indefiny 
ness of purpose,” and “inertia € 
conservatism” are recognized as pr 
alent problems. At the same time ~ 
report sees fresh conceptions stirri 
Dr. Niebuhr has made a fine pres 
tation of the matter at a high cone 


tual, philosophical level. | 


INTRODUCTION TO NEW TES® 
MENT STUDY. By Donald T. Rowli:! 


son. Macmillan. 246 pp. $3.95. 
As its title implies, this book] 
aimed to serve the beginner. It ii 
abundant bibliographical materia 
It is centered on meaning rather thi 
textual criticism, and it is historice 
oriented and wide in scope. 


Recommended Reading 
Goodbye To Uncle Tom. J. C. Furr 
Sloane. $6.00. 
Some Christian Words. W. R. M: 
thews. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Man At Work In God’s World. i 
Mille. Longmans. $3.50. 
A Treasury Of The Cross. M. S. Mili 
Harper. $3.95. | 
Jeremiah The Prophet. G. A. Birmi 
ham. Harper. $3.50. 
The Prophets. W. G. Williams. Abi 
don. $3.50. 
The State In The New Testam 
Oscar Cullmann. Scribners. $2.50. 
Russian Journey. William O. Do 
las. Doubleday. $4.50. 


“=. boul SCHOOLS & COLLEGES $4 


EXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE 


College Preparatory Church School 


Texas Military Institute, founded in 1886, is an Independent 
condary Boarding and Day School of some 200 boys in five classes 
‘ich include the eighth through the twelfth grades. The School is 
erated under the auspices of the Episcopal Diocese of West Texas; 
wever, it is open to boys of all creeds who have the proper educa- 
nal and moral background. 

MIs Statement of Faith: 


Texas Military Institute has as its dominant aim the development 
character, for it believes that sound character is the basis for 
sponsible citizenship. 

So, with the acceptance of each boy into the T.M.I. Community, 
> School makes itself accountable to the generations of its respected 
umni who stand in testimony to the effectiveness of the training 
ich they received. 

What was this training? It was, and is the provision, to each 
ident, of an educational opportunity for “the full and harmonious 
velopment of all these faculties which are distinctive of man.”’ 
Texas Military Institute encourages overall excellence in each cadet 
the degree attainable by the individual. A closely integrated and 
refully balanced program involving religious, academic, military, 


tial and athletic media provides the setting. 


her Information? 


you would like to know more about TEXAS MILITARY INSTI- 


JTE, please address your inquiries to 


ister, 800 College Boulevard, San Antonio 9, Texas. 


Addison B. Craig, Head- 


The T.M.I. Band leads the Battalion in review... 
(St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in background) 


ANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


2 Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
2. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
paratory. Two study plans: “A” for colleges 
uiring C.E.E.B. Exams for entrance; “‘B” for 
er colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
re. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
ul advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
. 1832. Catalog. Catherine Offley Coleman, 
4., Headmistress, Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


ASELL ... a two-year col- 


je for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
yurban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
d general courses. Three-year nursing 
gram leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


surndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


eh Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
ege preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
bunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
amics, All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
ipus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 


Box EC e 


STUART HALL 


IRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
piscepal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
ully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
eneral course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ent. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
is, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


ox E Staunton, Virginia 


. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


preparatory school with a “Way of Life”—to 
lop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
rally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
dern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
alogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 
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Kenosha, Wisconsin 


- 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC, Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bilvd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
col curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 


10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


HOWE MIILTARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 


For Hlustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool, 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin.. O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective, From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTO, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow ‘‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.’’ 


The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 
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THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
Samed mentors of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed: Open to Communicants of the 
Angli Church. 
ep ravide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 


The Rev. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 


Superior-General 


For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. 


CONFRATERNITY 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rey. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


RECTOR of thriving down town parish in Atlantic 
coast city seeks experienced clergyman as permanent 
assistant to help principally with normal parish call- 
ing and program, thus freeing rector for weekday 
program aimed at business community and parish 
administration. If interested reply to Box 1408 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PROMOTION DIRECTOR wanted for small 
Church school in the far south. Must be a person 
with definite training and ability and real interest 
in Christian education. Address the Rector, All 
Saints’ Episcopal Junior College, Vicksburg, Mis- 
Sissippi. 


YOU’RE WANTED to protect American lives and 
property from air attack. Join the Ground Observers 
Corps today. Contact Civil Defense. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, 41, married, seeks Rectorship in eastern 
U. S. Experience: Business, Army, Parochial. Stand- 
ard Education. Prayer Book Churchman. Box 1410 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


LISTEN! 
LOOK! 
TALK! 
ARGUE! 


THINK! 


THEN 


MeO ho E 
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& From ‘Mama,’ Thanks .. . 
Sir: : 

All of us in the “Mama” company are 
touched and moved by the wonderful 
editorial which appeared in your maga- 
zine (HCnews, July 22). The concern 
you express for the impersonal and 
mechanical handling of the desires and 
emotions of a listening public is espe- 
cially well pointed out. 

Please accept our heartfelt thanks. 


PEGGY WOOD 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


& Well-Rounded Praise, Please 
Sir: 

May I sound one more note in your 
medley of interesting ideas concerning 
our hymns and music? 

‘The Episcopal Hymnal does indeed 
view Christianity through both the 
Catholic eye and the Protestant eye and 
strides vigorously forward on both the 
Anglo leg and the Evangelical leg—to 
borrow a couple of metaphors (HCnews, 
July 22). The Hymnal is a majestic col- 
lection of the two types of hymns which 
characterize our unique church position. 

Therefore, what a shame to conduct 
or attend a service making one-sided use 
of a many-faceted book. This is poor 
utilizing of a rich source: (1) the serv- 
ice with all post-reformation, personal- 
type hymns and (2) the service with 
nothing but pre-reformation hymns 
and/or the choir doing 90 per cent of 
the singing in the form of complex an- 
thems. 

The worship of Almighty God has a 
place for the objective and the subjec- 
tive. Faithfulness to our Anglican tradi- 
tion demands attention to both. Then 
come, let us lift-up our hearts by singing 
not only “Just as I am, without one 
plea” but also “O Saving Victim, open- 
ing wide,” to God’s well-rounded and 
complete praise. 

MRS. JAMES A, LOGAN 
KERMIT, TEXAS 


®& Cites Lutheran Origin 


On page 5 (HCnews, July 8) you re- 
port the anniversaries of historic Gloria 
Dei (Old Swedes’ Church) in Philadel- 
phia, and Holy Trinity (also Old Swedes’ 
Church) in Wilmington. These are in- 
deed interesting and historic old congre- 
gations now among the parishes of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. However 
it would be well to note for your readers 
that both these parishes began their 
lives in the early days of our country as 
Lutheran congregations which, because 
of a lack of English or Swedish-speaking 
pastors in the German Lutheran area, 
reverted to the Episcopal Church after 
the Revolutionary War. 

“After the Revolutionary War the 
Swedish archbishop recalled all his mis- 
sionaries. The younger element in the 
vacated parishes called for services in 
English. Since their German brethren of 
Pennsylvania and New York could not 
supply them with American pastors for 
either Swedish or English services, the 
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congregations accepted as pastors eith 
Lutherans or Episcopalians—a tra’ 
tion which finally took them into 
Protestant Episcopal Church ... Two) 
these buildings ... with their interesti 
colonial architecture — Holy Trinity} 
Wilmington and Gloria Dei in S 
Philadelphia, each known locally as “ 
Swedes Church”—are still in active y 
by Episcopal congregations.” (Fri 
Wentz, Abdel Ross: A BASIC nH 
TORY OF LUTHERANISM 
AMERICA, Phila., Muhlenberg Pre 
1955, p. 14.) 


(THE REV.) FRANKLYN MOR 
JOHNSTOWN, | 


> Bishop Seabury 


Samuel Seabury, elected bishop by + 
clergy of Connecticut in 1783 wat 
over a year in London for Parliam¢ 
to pass a bill that would permit i 
Archbishops to consecrate a bishop > 
America. When he found that Parh 
ment had declined to pass such a billl 
accepted the invitation of the bishops) 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, a 
was consecrated by three bishops of t 
Church on November 14, 1784. : 
Parliament after that passed the » 
sired law, and the Archbishops of - 
Church of England agreed to conseer: 
three bishops for America, when ree 
mended by the General Convention 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in + 
United States. The first two who w 
so consecrated were William White, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, and Sam 
Provoost as Bishop of New York, b] 
of whom were consecrated Feb. 4, 173 
The third bishop of the English line w) 
James Madison, consecrated as Bis& 
of Virginia on September 19, 1790. | 
the Bishops of the American Episcoil 
Church look back to these four men, 8! 
bury, White, Provoost and Madison, # 
joined in consecrating Thomas Ja 
Claggett as Bishop of Maryland on Sf 
tember 17, 1792. 
Each of the two first bishops, Sami 
Seabury and William White, made # 
own vital contribution to the continu 
life of the Episcopal Church. Seabi 
brought the more adequate office of cv 
bration of the Holy Communion frf 
the Prayer Book of the Episcopal Chu: 
of Scotland, and secured its use in ii 
American Prayer Book, for which 4 
thank God. William White was the gry 
leader of the Episcopal Church durii 
an episcopate of nearly fifty years. | 
was the peace-maker between groj 
within the Church who were unwill’ 
to accept a Bishop of Scottish ordi 
tion and those who were willing. | 
God’s blessing he was able to bring 
Bishop and diocesan delegates of Cé 
necticut into a meeting of the mB 
Convention in 1789, which was the 
General Convention that included |’ 
the organized dioceses in the Un 
States. So he saved the Church fro 
threatened schism. 


(THE REV.) G. MACLAREN BRY!! 
RICHMOND, | 


ee ee «| we ee 


Deacons Ordained 

ILLER, FORREST O., June 14, at 
Mark’s Church, Casper, Wyo., by the 
Rey. James W. Hunter, Missionary 

op of Wyoming. He will be curate 

t. Mark’s and in charge of All Souls’, 
erton. 

ORROW, WILLIAM D., 45, of Trin- 
parish, Collingdale, Pa., to the per- 
ual diaconate, at the cathedral chapel 
the diocese, Roxborough, Philadel- 

, by the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. Hart, 
hop of Pennsylvania. Head account- 
for an insurance brokerage house, 
Morrow has been a lay reader for 
eral years. He hopes that his call 
| lead to the priesthood. He will as- 
_ the rector of his home parish. 
MORSE, HUGH M. JR., June 17, in 
Andrew’s Church, Jackson, Miss., 
the Rt. Rev. Duncan M. Gray, Bishop 
Mississippi. 

LOSS, ROBERT B., June 23, at St. 
tthew’s Church, Horseheads, N. Y., 
the Rt. Rev. Walter M. Higley, Suf- 
gan Bishop of Central New York. He 
| be assistant in the Boonville field. 
TILES, JAMES J., June 20, at St. 
n’s Church, Fort Worth, Texas, by 

Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, Suffragan 
hop of Dallas. He will be deacon-in- 
rge of the Church of Our Saviour, 
las. 

JOYES, BRUCE B., in St. Paul’s Ca- 
dral, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman 
Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. He 
| be minister-in-charge of St. James’, 
ith Groveland. 

ARK, ROBERT S., June 20, at St. 
n’s Church, Fort Worth, Texas, by 

Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, Suffragan 
hop of Dallas. He will be deacon-in- 
rge of St. Mary’s, Texarkana and St. 
rtin’s, New Boston. 

ARKER, LUTHER W., June 23, in 

Church of St. Luke and St. Paul, 
wleston, by the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. 
ruthers, Bishop of South Carolina. 

will be deacon-in-charge of St. 
e’s, Andrews and the Church of the 
ssiah, Maryville. 

ARKER, NATHANIEL E., JR., 
e 14, at the Cathedral of St. Philip, 
anta, by the Rt. Rev. Randolph R. 
iborne, Jr., Bishop of Atlanta. He 

be assistant manager of Camp Mi- 
, Toccoa, Ga., during the summer 
ping season. 

ISTOLE, RICHARD E., June 25, at 

Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, by 
Rt. Rev. Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of 
Angeles. He will be curate at Trin- 
Santa Barbara. 
ant: ARTHUR F., 62, of St. 
es’ Church, Detroit, to perpetual 
‘onate in June by the Rt. Rev. Archie 
Jrowley, Suffragan Bishop of Michi- 

Mr. Plant is a company director 

Detroit manager of the Austin Co., 
neers and builders. He is also a di- 
or of the National Society of Pro- 
ional Engineers. He has expressed a 
re to continue serving at St. James’, 
wherever I’m needed in the diocese.” 
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CLERGY CHANGES 


PORTS, STANLEY B., to perpetual 
diaconate, June 29, at St. Stephen’s Ca- 
thedral, Portland, by the Rt. Rev. Ben- 
jamin D. Dagwell, Bishop of Oregon, 
and the Rt. Rev. James W. F. Carman, 
Bishop Coadjutor. 

PUTNAM, LEIGH B., JR., June 24, 
at Emmanuel Church, Webster Groves, 
Mo., by the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger, Bishop of Missouri. He will be 
assistant at Emmanuel. 

REES, WILLIAM R., June 29, at St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral, Portland, by the 
Rt. Rev. Benjamin D. Dagwell, Bishop 
of Oregon, and the Rt. Rev. James W. F. 
Carman, Bishop Coadjutor. 

REGNARY, THOMAS, June 18, at 
Trinity Church, Atchison, by the Rt. 
Rey. Edward C. Turner, Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Kansas. He will be in charge 
of St. Timothy’s, Iola and Calvary, 
Yates Center. 

RICE, DEAN P., June 18, in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Saint James, Chicago, 
by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Chicago. He will be 
curate at the Church of the Atonement, 
Chicago. 

ROCK, DONALD B., June 29, at the 
Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Orlando, 
by the Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, Bishop 
of South Florida. He will be curate of 
Holy Comforter, Miami. 

ROPER, CHARLES M., June 14, at 
the Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, by 
the Rt. Rev. Randolph R. Claiborne, Jr., 
Bishop of Atlanta. He will be vicar of 
St. John’s, West Point, Ga. 

ROWELL, WILLIAM W.III, (Broth- 
er Benedict, SSJE), June 18, in the 
Cathedral Church of St. James, Chicago, 
by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Chicago. He will be 
assigned by the Cowley Fathers. 

SADLER, WILLIAM A., JR., June 
18, in the Cathedral Church of St. 
James, Chicago, by the Rt. Rev. Charles 
L. Street, Suffragan Bishop of Chicago. 

SEIBEL, JAMES W., June 23, in 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by the Rt. 
Rev. Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of 
Ohio. He will pursue post graduate 
studies. 

SHIELDS, CHARLES A., JR., in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, by the Rt. 
Rev. Norman B. Nash, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. He will be minister-in-charge 
of St. John’s Mission, Holbrook. 

SHIELDS, DONALD M., June 18, in 
the Cathedral Church of St. James, Chi- 
cago, where he will be a curate, by the 
Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, Suffragan 
Bishop of Chicago. 

SHIRLEY, EDWARD &., June 24, in 
St. Thomas’ Church, Thomasville, Ga., 
by the Rt. Rev. Albert R. Stuart, Bishop 
of Georgia. 

SIGMAN, LOUIS A., June 18, in the 
Cathedral Church of St. James, Chica- 
go, by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, 
Suffragan Bishop of Chicago. He will 
be curate of St. Andrew’s, Grayslake, 
Til. 

SINCLAIR, STANLEY R.. June 16, 


at St. James’ Church, Sonora, Calif., by 
the Rt. Rev. Sumner Walters, Mission- 
ary Bishop of San Joaquin. He will be 
curate of St. John’s, Stockton. 

SMITH, EDWIN E., June 18, in the 
Cathedral Church of St. James, Chica- 
go, by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, 
Suffragan Bishop of Chicago. He will 
be curate of St. Thomas’, Chicago. 

SMITH, RONALD A., June 23, in 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by the Rt. 
Rev. Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of 
Ohio. He is assistant at St. Paul’s, Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

SMITH, SHELDON M., June 18, in 
the Cathedral Church of St. James, Chi- 
cago, by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, 
Suffragan Bishop of Chicago. He will 


be curate at Trinity, Highland Park, Ill. | 


SNELL, GEORGE T., June 18, in the 
Cathedral of St. James, Chicago, by the 
Rt. Rey. Charles L. Street, Suffragan 
Bishop of Chicago. He will be curate at 
Grace Church, Oak Park, Il. 

STAFF, EDGAR F., June 23, at the 
Cathedral of St. John, Providence, by 
the Rt. Rev. John S. Higgins, Bishop of 
Rhode Island. He will be curate of Christ 
Church, Westerly. 

STOUTSENBERGER, JAMES C., 
June 9, at Washington Cathedral, by 
the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of 
Washington. He will be assistant at St. 
Barnabas’, Oxon Hill, Md. 

THARP, ROBERT G., June 29, at the 
Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Orlando, 
by the Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, Bishop 
of South Florida. He will be curate of 
St. Mary’s, Tampa. 

TURNBULL, HENRY G., June 23, 
at the Cathedral of St. John, Providence, 
by the Rt. Rev. John S. Higgins, Bishop 
of Rhode Island. He will be curate of 
St. John’s, Barrington. 

UNDERHILL, WILLIAM D., in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, by the Rt. 
Rey. Norman B. Nash, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. He will be curate of Trinity, 
Melrose. 

WALWORTH, JAMES C., June 18, 
at the Cathedral Church of St. James, 
Chicago, by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. 
Street, Suffragan Bishop of Chicago. He 
oe be curate of Christ Church, Rye, 

anYe 
WEITZEL, HARLAN I., at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Los Angeles, by the Rt. Rev. 
Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 
He will be curate of St. Michael’s, Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

WHITNEY, THEODORE G. S., June 
23, in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by 
the Rt. Rev. Nelson M. Burroughs, Bish- 
op of Ohio. He will be assistant at the 
Church of the Ascension, Lakewood. 

WILLIAMS, LUTHER, June 16, at 
St. James’ Church, Sonora, Calif., by 
the Rt. Rev. Sumner Walters, Mission- 
ary Bishop of San Joaquin. He will be 
vicar of St. Luke’s Mission, East Bakers- 
field. Before entering the ministry, Mr. 
Williams was a captain in the Church 
Army. He will retain his status in that 
organization. 

WINSLOW, DONALD F., June 9, in 
Washington Cathedral, by the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. He 
will be assistant at St. Columba’s, Wash- 
ington, for one year. He is under ap- 
pointment by National Council for as- 
signment to Japan. 

WOOD, EDGAR S., June 14, at the 
Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, Ga., by 
the Rt. Rev. Randolph R. Claiborne, Jr., 
Bishop of Atlanta. He will be vicar of 
St. Margaret’s, Carrollton and St. 
Paul’s, Newnan. 
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48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 12, N. J. aval 


VESTMENTS 
5 pc. Eucharistic—Pure Silk—All patterns and 
Colors. Introductory SPECIAL PRICE $125.00. 
May-June. 


Stoles, Dossals, Altar Cloths, Funeral Palls, 
Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Crosses, Chalices, 
etc. GORHAM SILVER-SUDBURY BRASS. 


Write for samples and information. All items 
fully guaranteed. For lowest prices and com- 
plete satisfaction write to: 


American Church Supply 


2602 Belcourt Ave. Nashville 12, Tenn. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Damuil Collins 


68 12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful quatities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
52", 6", GY" and 7” . $1.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


ei 


Stained Glass (Cindows | 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-06 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 
36 


BACKSTAGE 


THE WHOLE CHURCH is saying ‘‘Happy Bir 

day” to Seabury Press, while up in Greenwi 

Conn., they have been busy lighting five big cand 
TCSS on a birthday cake. As one looks back over the ps 

five years, the names of many prominent in t 

Church come to mind as people who have play 
important parts in the establishment of the Church’s first official pv 
lishing house; the list is far too long to mention here. It does see 
however, that one person stands out and deserves much of the cre 
for what has been accomplished. I mean, of course, Leon McCaul 
he is really responsible for much of the glory which has been won 
Seabury Press. But the other 
side of the coin is worth noting 
also—meaning the fact that per- 
haps the real reason why this 
publishing effort has been the 
recipient of so much glory is 
that Leon himself has refused 
to let any of it fall on his own 
shoulders. 

In this issue on pages 24 and 
25 we publish a capsule biogra- 
phy of the Seabury Press. It is 
an exciting story. Here in the 
short span of five years, an old 
dream of the Church has become 
a reality. And I am quite cer- 
tain that future historians of 
the Church will not quickly dis- 
miss the contributions which 
Seabury Press made in its ini- 00% McCauley 
tial half decade. Likewise I am certain that the future will see ew 
greater contributions made. And so we, here at Episcopal Chur 
news, join in with the Church’s birthday greetings to our conte 
rary in the publishing business... Seabury Press. 
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PUBLISHER 


Lucy Holmes, Promotion Manager, and Louise Arai plot promoth 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, SEPTEMBER 2 


—______HAVANA, CUBA__ 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black Hour; Instr, instructions; Int, Interces- 
face PM; addr, address; a, assistant; B, sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Benediction; C, Confession; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy 


Morning Prayer; Par, Parish; r, rector; 
Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; 
V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 

2v. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 

Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 

Romualdo Gonzalez, Canon 

IC 8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10:45 Ev 8. HC Wed 
(Span) Thurs & HD 9, Int 12 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HN’S 514 W. Adams Blvd.—at Flower 
<. Robert % Kennaugh, r 

:30, 9:00, #080 HC; Mon, Wed, Fri 8:00 
‘ues, Thurs 7:00 HC; Sat 10:00 HC, C 5-6 
y app 


___SAN FRANCISCO, CAL._____ 


— CATHEDRAL Nob Hill 
Rev. C. Julian Bartlett, Dean 

iC 8, 12:15; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun); Ev 4. 
s HC 8, Wed & HD 10:30, Thurs 7 


_____DENVER, COLO. 


JHN’S CATHEDRAL 

1r, Colorado 

730, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
undays, Wkdys HC Wed 7:15; Thurs 10:30, 


__COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 


TEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
VW. O. Hanner, r 

VY. j. Bruninga, Rev. Allan E. Smith 

, 8, 10, & Daily. C Sat 5-6 & 7-8. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


‘CH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

ev. J. Francis Sant, r 

ev. A. L. Mattes, Min. of Education 

ev. D. G. Stauffer, Asst. & College Chaplain 
5 co 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 


______SEA GIRT, N. J. 


RIEL THE ARCHANGEL 
R. H. Miller, r. Rev. Allen S. Bolinger, c. 
| gee Sung Eu, 11 MP; Daily HC 7:30 


_______BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 

Rey. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

| Mitchell Haddad; Canon j. D. Furlong 

, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
HC 8; Prayers, Ser 12:05; Wed HC 7, 11, 

ig Service 12:05 


NEW YORK CITY 


SATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 

IHN THE DIVINE, 112th & Amsterdam 

C 7, 8, 9, 10; MP HC & Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4. 
s MP 7:45, HC 8, also 10 Wed; Ev. 5 


E CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
way Tenth St. 
HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


ENLY REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
ve. at 90th Street 

iC 8 & 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC and 
mete 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 N; 


, OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

8th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
fe Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
address 5 


maereN 
\. A. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, ¢ 
asses 8, 10. Daily 7:30 ex Mon G Sat 10; 


115 East 74th 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Rey. Terence J. Finlay, 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 1 "(HC Ist Sun) ; Wkdys HC 
Tues 10: 30, Wed & HD 8, Thur 12: 10; EP daily 6; 
Organ Rec. Fri 12:10 

Church open daily. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun.) Wed. 7:45 
HC, Thurs 12 H.C. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 9, 11 (High); MP 8:40; EP, B 8. 

Wkd 7, 8; Wed & HD 9:30; Fri 12:10. C Th 4:30- 

5:30, Fr 12-1; Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 & by appt. 
Open daily until 6:30 PM 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 (1st Sun) MP 11; 

Daily HC 8:15, Thurs 11, HD 12:10 

Noted for boy choir ; gr eat reredos & windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 G9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rey. Bernard C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12: 30, Ep 5: 05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4: 306 by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 
HD 7:30 also; 12:05 ex. Sat. rieyee & Study 1:05 
ex. Sat., EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt. Organ 
Recital Wed 12:30. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; WeekdayseHC Daily 7 
G 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry St. 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. William G. Love, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11 ESer 7:30 


Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rev. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. William A. Wendt, p-in-c 

SunukiG 8,9, 10741 (Spanish) ; ESer 8 


Daily: HC '8 ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer 5:30 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH East Ave. & Vick Park B 
Rev. George L. Cadigan, r 

Rev. Frederic P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, Assts 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 1 


MOREHEAD CITY, N. C.______ 


ST. ANDREW’S Rey. E. Guthrie Brown, r 
On U.S. Highway No. 70 
Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP & Ser; HC Ist Sun. 


Fl®) Wil Take. 
Air Conditioned. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 


Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rey. A. Freeman Traverse, Assoc 

Rev. Richard C. Wyatt, a 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special 
Services as announced 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Market 
Rev. Ernest A. Harding, 
Sun HC 9 MP G&G Ser rr HC lst Sun), Tues HC 
noon. Open daily 9 to 5 
Where the First Meeting of the 
House of Bishops was held. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

John H. Sivley, B.D., asst 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 

3966 McKinney Ave (off the Expressway) 

The Rev. Edward E. Tate, Rector 

Sun HC 7:30, pam Service 9:15, MP 11, EP 
7:30; Wed & HD 10:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodard St. 
Very Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Rey. J. Robert Maceo, c 

Summer Schedule: Stir MP. 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; 
Cho Eu & Ser 9:30. Nursery & Ch S classes thru 
4th grade. Wkdys HC 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr. 9: 30 Wed. 
MP 15 min before each service. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS_____ 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Rev. James joseph, r 

Sun 8 Holy Eu, 9:15 Par. Comm., 11 MP, Ist Sun 
HC Wed & HD 10 Holy Eu 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. PAUL‘S—across from the Capitol 
Rey. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rey. David J. Greer, Assoc. 

Rey. Robert D. Keith, ¢ 

Sun Services 8, 11; Wed 7:45 


PARIS, FRANCE 


HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

23 Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 

Sun 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 

Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, Cathedral Choir 
. Warm Welcome. “Most Beautiful English 

Gothic on the Continent.” 

Verv Rey. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 
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MATERIALS FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION | 


prepared at the direction of General Convention 


Completely up-to-date, beautifully illustrated materials, 
parish-tested and proved. 


Courses Ready for Use This Fall 


KINDERGARTEN (Five-Year-Olds) 


Three Little Storybooks 

GOOD MORNING, MR. CHURCH, 
HOW SUSAN GOT HER NAME, 
and CHRISTOPHER EXPLORES 
THE CHURCH, by Esther Pierce. Ilus- 


trated in two and four colors by Susanne 
Suba. 3 Take-Home Readers, 24 pages 
each. The set, 95c 


RECEIVING THE FIVE-YEAR OLD 
Illustrated in black and white by Alice 
Golden and with four-color flannelboard 
illustrations by Dellwyn Cunningham. 
Teacher’s Kit, 96 pages plus 16 additional 
pages of flannelboard. $3.95 


GRADE 1 
TISH AND MIKE 


by Agnes Hickson. Illustrated in full color 
by Randolph Chitwood. 3 Take-Home 
Readers, 32 pages each. The set, $1.15 


THE CHURCH IS MY HOME, TOO 
Illustrated by Jean Macdonald Porter. 
Teacher's Manual, 160 pages. $1.25 


GRADE 2 
THE WONDROUS WORKS OF GOD 


Illustrated in two and four colors by 
Symeon Shimin, Take-Home Reader, 96 
pages. $1.25 


MY PLACE IN GOD’S WORLD 
Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Teacher's 
Manual, 96 pages, $1.45 


GRADE 4 
GOD’S FAMILY 


by E. M. Conger, Illustrated in two colors 
by Gregor Thompson Goethals. Take- 
Home Reader, 192 pages. $1.40 


RIGHT OR WRONG? 
Illustrated by Gregor Thompson Goethals. 
Teacher's Manual, 192 pages, $1.40 
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GRADE 5 
TRAVELING THE WAY 
Part One by Drusilla McGowan; Part 
Two by William Sydnor. Illustrated in 
two colors by Alexander McDonnell. 
Take-Home Reader, 224 pages. $1.40 


THE GOODLY COMPANY 
Illustrated by William Sharp. Teacher's 
Manual, 192 pages. $1.45 


GRADE 7 
MORE THAN WORDS 
Illustrated. Pupil’s Resource Book, 192 
pages. $1.45 
WHY SHOULD I? 


Teacher's Manual, 128 pages, with four 
charts. $1.55 


GRADE 8 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN COURAGE? 
An anthology compiled by Eleanor Sandt. 
Illustrated by Stanley Wyatt. Pupil’s Re- 
source Book, 192 pages. $1.45 


WHAT ABOUT US? 
Teacher's Manual, 128 pages, with re 
i 


MANUALS FOR 
PARENTS, GODPARENTS 


for use with Grades 1, 4, and 7 


FAMILIES IN THE CHURCH 
Illustrated by Jane Toan. 160 pages. 90c 


for use with Kindergarten and 
Grades 2,5, and 8 
APOSTLES IN THE HOME 


Illustrated by Maurice Rawson. 192 pages. 
90c 


STILL TIME TO ORDER THE SEABURY SERIES 


If the order for your church-school material has not been placed, rush 


it to us at once. Materials will be shipped to you directly from our printer in Indiana. | 
Don’t Forget — there is a 5% discount for cash with order. i 


Distributed only by 


THE SEABURY BOOKSTORE) 


SEABURY SERIES DEPARTMENT »* GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


